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HE BRINGS AN ARMFUL 


or Courtesy Too 


The man who comes to install or 
repair your telephone brings something 
more to your home than equipment, 
tools and efficiency. 


He brings courtesy and consideration 
and a genuine desire to please. 
Ile treats your home and the things 





in it as carefully as though they were 
his own—cleans up and puts everything 


back in place when he’s finished. 


He brings along the realization that 

he is the representative of thousands of 
telephone men and women you may 
never see—all working together to 

give you friendly, constantly improving 
telephone service at reasonable cost. 
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Grom Memphis to Melile 


Runnine down story leads for AMERICAN 
Bustness Magazine often requires a lot of 
leg work. Virtually all of the stories in 
the publication are the result of personal 
interviews, and when there is a choice 
lead in Alhambra, California, somebody 
from the staff must hotfoot it out West 
to get the story. Of course, there are 
established writers in some strategic lo- 
cations who turn out interesting articles 
for the magazine at various times. Much 
of the leg work, however, is done by our 
editor, Eugene Whitmore. During the 


first 11 months of this year, he traveled 
more than 23,000 miles and visited 26 
states. He dug up story material in Cali- 
fornia, talked to businessmen in New 
York, and chatted with subscribers from 
Minnesota to Texas. Right now he is in 
the middle of another cross-country 
jaunt, searching for business stories that 
will interest our readers. Don’t let the 
picture on the right fool you. Editor 
Whitmore knows the country so well 
that he has little use for road maps. The 
big sheet of paper is his expense account. 
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Let us cut down your 


PAYROLL COSTS 





AYROLL costs, as you know, 
have grown and grown these past 
few years. 


You now have more and more com- 
plicated payroll registers to prepare 
..-More and more government re- 
ports to make...and more head- 
aches. 


Let us cut down your costs by pre- 
paring your payroll data (including 
checks, if you wish) in our offices, 
on high-speed alphabetic and nu- 
meric tabulating machines. 


It’s amazing what savings you make 


...and how quickly your payroll 
headaches disappear! 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service 
can be used by your firm. Send for 
it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO = © BOSTON © #£ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 


100 Sixth Ave, New York (3, WN. Y. 
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LETTERS... 





Corporation Earnings 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Muller’s comment on your quota- 
tion from Mr. Murray reminds me of 
something I have often noticed. There 
may not be, anything anyone can do 
about it, but it is largely responsible for 
radicalism today. 

Nearly all corporations report earnings 
in millions of dollars—very big figures to 
a working man—and in earnings per 
share of stock. 

Neither of these figures show a true 
picture. For example, a big auto com- 
pany, some years ago, reported sales 
(mostly war production) of $321 million, 
and profits of about $2.5 million. The 
amount of profit sounded big to work- 
ing men, being 1,000 times their earnings, 
but actually it was only 34 cent on each 
dollar of sales. The stockholders got their 
first dividend in 2 years, and it amounted 
to less than 14 cent on each sales dollar— 
% cent per year per sales dollar, but 
nothing was said about that. 

Financial men in big corporations are 
not always sales-minded. They are apt to 
wish to make the annual report sound 
good to stockholders and prospective 
stockholders. Yet every such report is 
apt to go straight into the newspapers, 
because nearly all corporations are widely 
owned. In fact, since the newspapers 
likely will get the stockholders’ reports 
anyway, they usually are mailed to the 
newspapers direct. 

One such report on another big cor- 
poration was spread all over the first 
pages of newspapers—they earned $250 
million of profits—maybe 8 cents on each 
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sales dollar. Down at the very bottom 
of the story, in small type, was the state- 
ment that inventory had increased $300 
million. It did not mean a thing to the 
average working man, but actually it 
meant that the company had _ been 
obliged to borrow $50 million to carry 
the increased inventory—even if the 
stockholders got nothing. Actually, the 
company borrowed many times that 
amount and paid dividends and expanded 
production. 

If there could be some way for cor- 
porations to put their earnings in the 
language of working men—the main 
readers these days—it would greatly aid 
the labor and political situation. 

As long as the financial reports are 
worded to appeal to investors, these 
same reports will increase radicalism. 
Reports to stockholders should have a 
bigger mission today, than trying to 
justify management to directors and 
stockholders.—C. C. Casey, general sales 
manager, The SorterGraf Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


How a President Talks 
To the Editor: 


We have read with interest the article 
“How a President Talks to His Em- 
ployees,” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of American Business. 

We would like to know more about 
Mr. Johnson’s book, “Robert Johnson 
Talks It Over,” and are wondering 
whether you can furnish this or whether 
we should request it directly from Mr. 
Johnson. We will appreciate your assist- 
ance in helping us to procure a copy.— 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Pau. R. Umpercer, vice president, Gen- 
eral Department Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Me. Umsercer: I am sorry that we 
don’t have a supply of the booklet writ- 
ten by Mr. Johnson, but you can get one 
by writing to: G. F. Smith, president, 
Johnson & Johnson, George and Hamil- 
ton Sts. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Shiny Pants 


To the Editor: 


In the August issue of AMERICAN 
Business, you printed an article entitled 
“Shiny Pants” which appeared on page 
64. 

We would appreciate your permission 
to reprint this article in letter form for 
distribution to our field organization.— 
Grorce E. Wickman, manager of sales, 
construction materials department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Mr. Wickman: Glad to have you re- | 


print the editorial. 


Is Industrial Relations 


A Profession? 
To the Editor: 


1 am impressed by your concise article, 
“Is Industrial Relations a Profession?” 
in the October issue of American Busi- 
yess. The facts which you report coincide 


with observations which have been made | 


by my associates and me. We have been 
greatly concerned with the performance 
of many personnel administrators in 
business and industry. 

We understand, from your article, that 
the American Society of Personnel Di- 
rectors seeks to raise the standards of 


the industrial relations profession by the | 


establishment and enforcement of quali- 
fying prerequisites. Many of us would be 
glad to cooperate in achieving this goal. 

Please tell me who is president of this 
association and from what source we may 
obtain full information about the so- 
ciety’s objectives and practices.—Hret C. 
Pucu, McKinsey § Company, Chicago, 
ll. 


Mr. Pucu: You can get details about the 
American Society of Personnel Directors 
from the president, Walter C. Mason, 
The E. F. Hauserman Company, 6800 
Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


We recently had the opportunity of 
reviewing the article, “Is Industrial Re- 
lations a Profession?” in the October 
issue of American Business. The article 
is so interesting and so timely that we 
would like permission to reproduce it in 
a forthcoming issue of PIRAscope. This 
is the newsletter distributed without 
charge to some 450 members of the Per- 
sonnel & Industrial Relations Association 
here in Southern California—R. S. 
toBINson, editor, PIRAscope, Personnel 
§ Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. Rosrnson: We are glad to have 
you reprint the article. 
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FIGURE FASTER WITH A 
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FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Time saved is money earned . . . no matter how small the business, 


a new Figuremaster will soon pay for itself. Where the figure- 


work is light, the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is the 


popular choice. Where the work is heavier, the Fully 


Automatic model will more than pay off. Both are available in 


10 or 8 bank capacities . . 


. choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
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| MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY | 
Oakland 8, California Al4 

| Please send me free information about 

the new Figuremasters 


Fully Automaticl_] Semi-Automaticl_] Rentall_] 


rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone 
book is ready to prove by a demonstration on your own 
work that Figuremasters will do your calculating easier 
and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the 
coupon to Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company, Oakland 8, California. 





AMJPRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR | Name 
| Address 
| City 
























Here is a desk planned and built 
to speed and increase your sales. 


It is a comfortable desk which 
will increase sales, make more 
friends, build good will and en- 
able your salesmen to complete 
sales in less time. 


It is also a space saver. Smaller 
than usual, but ample in size this 
desk permits a customer, a client, 
a subscriber, a credit department 
visitor, a bank depositor or loan 
applicant to push his knees right 
up under the desk and get down 
to business with a salesman, 
credit man, customer-service em- 
ployee, a rate clerk, complaint 


adjuster — any employee who 
meets your customers face to face. 
How quickly you serve a cus- 
tomer, how cordially you greet 
him, how comfortable he or she 
is while visiting your office de- 


termines, to a great extent, the 


results of the visit. 





Buy 
More 


the Jackson Customer Service Desk—— 


Complaints are adjusted with 
less friction when adjuster and 
“plaintiff” sit comfortably, close 
together, face to face. Many large 
public service companies have 
standardized on this type of desk 
for all customer-service depart- 
ments. Banks use them. Doctors 
and lawyers have found these 
new Jackson Customer Service 
desks superb for confidential 
consultations. 


And in selling a whole host of 
products where the customer vis- 
its a store, a branch office or a 
salesroom the new Jackson Wood 
Customer Service Desk will pay 
for itself in bigger sales, and in 
sales made in less time. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR THOUGHT PROVOKING BOOKLET AND THE NAME OF 
OUR NEAREST DEALER WHO WILL GLADLY DEMONSTRATE THIS DESK TO YOU. 





WASPER OFFICE FURNITURE LU. 


INDIANA 


JASPER, 
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| Ha Business 


J. A. Folger & Company, well- 
known coffee roasters, handled the 
problem of explaining the rise in 
coffee prices better than any other 
company, so far as we have ob- 
served. In full-page advertisements 
the company asks, “What hap- 
pened to the price of coffee and 
why?” Then, in simple terms the 
answer is given, closing with, “No 
one can foretell how far this com- 
bination of unusual forces may 
push coffee prices upward, nor how 
long the situation may continue. 
But we at Folger’s believe that 
there is ample coffee on hand and 
in sight to supply the demand for 
this special Mountain Grown cof- 
fee.” Telling a straightforward 
story which the public can believe 
seems to us to be the best answer 
to any similar situation in which 
circumstances combine to give an 
entire industry a black eye unless 
somebody puts the cards on the 
table. Folger’s put its cards on the 
table for all to see and did it at 
exactly the right time. 


Robert Wood Johnson, 
board chairman, Johnson & John- 
son, made a talk before the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlanta, Georgia, late in Septem- 
ber. We have just read the talk, 
reprinted in booklet form. It is 
difficult to praise this message as 
we desire to, without seeming to 
fawn upon Mr. Johnson. In it he 
shows, dispassionately, why we are 
trending toward a welfare state, 
und why the answer can be, and 
should be, “Welfare Capitalism” 
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instead of the “Welfare State.” 
We know full well that Mr. John- 
son is a busy man and cannot 
possibly fill many speaking engage- 
ments, but we will say that any 
business group which is able to 
persuade him to speak before it 
will hear the best talk of that 
particular group’s history. Second 
best bet is to obtain a copy of the 
speech, “Welfare Capitalism vs. 
the Welfare State.” 


Matthew VII, 12. Mr. John- 
son quotes the seventh chapter of 
Matthew, twelfth verse, “There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.” He says, “You 
may search all the thousands of 
books on management, and you 
will fail to find any policy as suit- 
able. But this is a very general 
policy; to be effective it must be 
interpreted in terms of day-to-day 
events and problems of manage- 
ment.” Mr. Johnson then outlines 
his company’s business code, which 
puts responsibility to customers 
first, employees second, manage- 
ment third, communities fourth, 
and stockholders fifth and last. He 
points out that stockholders are 
placed last on the list because if 
the other responsibilities are 
properly assumed, the stockholders 
will receive a full return. 


First Things First might 
be another title for Mr. Johnson’s 
talk, for it shows that a company 
prospers most when it attempts to 


discharge its responsibilities to 
customers, employees, and others 
before it gets around to the stock- 
holders. But it invariably seems to 
work out that anyone who thinks 
of himself only after he has done 
his full measure for somebody else, 
always finds his own personal wel- 
fare prospering. We have noticed 
many companies which had man- 
agements that seemed to think of 
profits first and everything and 
everyone else last. Profits come 
last—only after customers, em- 
ployees, the community, and man- 
agement have been properly 
treated. If we could get that idea 
into action in every business, there 
would be little else to worry about. 


Profits in 1950 may have to 
be squeezed out of a slight decline 
in volume. This ought not to be 
too difficult. We have become cal- 
loused to unconscionable wastes in 
business this decade. For example, 
one day last month this writer 
received, in Chicago, air mail 
letters from Milwaukee, Peoria, 
and Beloit. Yesterday we received 
a letter bearing an air mail stamp 
from a town 46 miles away. There 
is no air mail service between the 
two towns. Railway mail from 
Peoria, Milwaukee, and Beloit ar- 
rives in Chicago just about as 
rapidly as air mail. Now, of course, 
we fully understand that saving 
the difference between air and rail- 
way postage isn’t going to make 
any appreciable difference in any 
company’s profit. But let those air 
mail stamps be a symbol of need- 
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| Costs go DOWN 
Efficiency ZOOM 3 


WITH THIS NEW ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


AND HERE’S HOW: More figure production 
through stepped-up operator output means less 
operating cost. And Remington Rand’s new Add- 
ing Machine is the office tool with the hustle that 
really produces—by giving faster, more accurate 
results. It’s packed with outstanding features— 
real value-plus features—that make this amazing 
machine tops in office favor. 


The 10-key keyboard, simplicity itself, reduces 
hand travel — increases figure production — de- 
creases operator fatigue—and develops touch con- 
trol operation by even the most inexperienced 
office machine operator. 


Cushioned power permits greater concentration — 
assures greater efficiency—gives longer machine 
wear. The quiet action does away with nervous 






irritability and lessens distracting office noise. 


Electrified control keys simplify operation and 
increase operator speed. The compact arrange- 
ment eliminates search—allows no waste motion. 


Streamlined add-total and correction bars, besides 
adding the modern touch, also permit—from any 
position on the keyboard—the adding of figures, 
the correction of keyboard amounts—with a quick 
flick of the finger. 

Add them up—these and many other top fea- 
tures make the new Electric Adding Machine 
your answer for hi-quality, fast figure production. 
Try it today on your figure problems—at your 
office. Call the nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write to Dept. AB-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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less expense in your business. By 
all means use air mail when it is 
indicated. But teach somebody in 
the mailing room to use common 
sense. And that’s the secret of 
cutting expenses. Blanket orders 
to stop this and stop that almost 
never achieve results. But an item- 
by-item study of every expense 
may reveal where the money that 
should be profit has gone. 


The Customer First Policy 
is responsible for building some of 
our biggest businesses. Many mer- 
chants who cuss Sears Roebuck 
could double sales by imitating 
Sears’ liberal refund and return 
policy. Sears grew to be one of the 
largest business enterprises on 
earth partly because of this simple 
policy, yet thousands of business- 
men fuss, fume, split hairs, and 
growl when a customer complains. 
Of course, some customer com- 
plaints are silly ; others are unfair. 
But a liberal adjustment policy 
turns a grumpy, unfair customer 
into an unpaid but perpetual ad- 
vertisement for you. 


C. E. Murray, executive vice 
president, Williard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, warns retailers 
they are losing sales for failure to 
stock adequate inventories. Mr. 
Murray speaks only of the battery 
business. We believe that 1949 
would have been our biggest volume 
year in every line, had retailers 
and wholesalers not lost their 
nerve and attempted to do busi- 
ness on famished inventories. 
Much of the talk and writing late 
in 1948 and early in 1949 dealt 
with high inventories. Perhaps in- 
ventories were high, as compared 
with 10 years ago, or with inven- 
tories in 1945 and 1946 when 
merchandise was scarce. But they 
were not high in relation to poten- 
tial and actual demand. 


JohnS. Coleman, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company presi- 
dent, recently told a group in 
Chicago, “Even though we think 
in terms of mass production and 
mass distribution, human beings 
cannot be understood as a mass, 
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but only as individuals. They have 
their own problems, their own 
emotions, their own desires and 
hopes, and their own need for per- 
sonal satisfaction and self respect. 
No company can succeed unless, 
amid the amazing and wonderful 
paraphernalia of our machine 
economy, every man within it 
recognizes the importance of the 
individual human being.” Perhaps 
Mr. Coleman has put his finger on 
the reason for failure of so many 
employee relations departments, 
too many pronouncements which 
begin, “To All Employees,” fol- 
lowed by a curt order, or an- 
nouncement. If followed by careful 
personal contacts, these announce- 
ments may be all right, but if we 
depend wholly on them for getting 
our ideas across we are sunk. You 
cannot influence workers en masse. 


High Cost of Not Selling 
is more important than the high 
cost of selling. This summer we 
wanted a fairly well-known brand 
of bond paper; no Chicago whole- 
saler we contacted had it in stock, 
although it serves a very special 
purpose. The drug store in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, was 
“out” of a popular brand tooth- 
brush for more than a week in Sep- 
tember. The manager promised me 
three times to have the brush “to- 
morrow.” We sat at a president’s 
desk in a medium-sized manufac- 
turing company in October and 
saw him open eight telegrams from 
dealers demanding immediate ship- 
ment of merchandise they should 
have had in stock. My dentist 
needed an immersion heater to 
heat water in his X-ray dark- 
room quickly. He called four 
electrical stores, but none had 
one in stock. This in a city of 
400,000. I found one for him in a 
town of 7,200 population. I visited 
a small-town variety store recently 
where the owner tells me that sales 
in 1949 are up more than 30 per 
cent above 1948. I asked him why. 
“We have the goods,” was his 
simple answer. This merchant 
pointed to an especially busy de- 
partment. “We have built a big 





sale on that merchandise and not 
one other store in town carries it. 
They would be amazed if they 
knew our volume.” He referred to 
a thread department where sup- 
plies for knitting, hooked rugs, 
and other home-sewing activities 
are sold. We could fill this issue 
with details of our vain attempts 
to supply our simple needs. 


Year Ends on High Note: 
Late reports from a wide variety 
of business enterprises are good. 
Here are only a few of the good 
ones: General Motors Corporation 
increases dividends to $8 a share. 
Motorola, Inc.,sales were $51,795,- 
564 first 9 months of 1949, com- 
pared with only $39,848,775 same 
period 1948. Profits up to $3.34 
per share, compared with $2.77 
per share in 1948. International 
Business Machines Corporation’s 
profits up $5,757,502 first 9 
months of 1949. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company’s 
net up to $3.71 per share, com- 
pared with $2.14 per share in 
1948. Third-quarter earnings of 
General Foods Corporation were 
$6,990,936 in 1949 compared with 
$6,534,434 in 1948. Despite much 
complaining by railroad men gen- 
erally, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company earned 
$2,045,524 after taxes in Septem- 
ber, compared with $1,780,249 
same month in 1948. 


To Our Readers. This has 
been our most satisfactory year at 
AMERICAN Business. We have held 
a high percentage of readers and 
gained many new ones. A number 
of new advertisers began messages 
to readers this year, and 1950 
contracts for increased space and 
from new advertisers are coming 
in at a most encouraging rate. One 
thing we especially enjoy—more 
readers wrote to us, expressing 
their opinions, than ever before. 
Reader letters are a real help and 
guide to us. Staff members visited 
many readers in many states; we 
wish we could visit every one of 
you. We will visit more in 1950. 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy, 
Prosperous New Year to you. 

















OPERATION: 1950 


Biggest opportunity for business improvement comes from better utiliza- 
tion of the second level or ‘‘middle management”’ executive skill. Here, 
in a staff report, we outline several important tasks for business in 1950, 
then show how some companies are getting these jobs done promptly 
and economically by making the most effective use of executive talent 


A Dartnell Staff Report 


When business began to fall off 
early in 1949 everybody on the 
staff of American Business got 
this assignment: “Try to find out 
where business is missing the boat 
and what can be done to correct 
the fault.” 

As business began to improve in 
late July we had made a start. 
What we found was a company 
here and another company there 
which had partially solved several 
simple problems which were ham- 
pering business. 

Week after week we pursued our 
inquiry and as the year drew to a 
close we saw a certain pattern be- 
come clear. The companies which 
enjoyed the greatest improvement 
in business and in profits had taken 
remarkably similar steps to achieve 
this improvement. More than that, 
many companies had employed 
similar methods. 

Out of the study came the con- 
viction that the greatest single 
fault in thousands of companies is 
failure to give the men just below 
top management a chance to exer- 
cise their skill, experience, judg- 
ment, and ability. Therefore we in- 
clude in this report a list of things 
to improve business; then we tell 
how the job was done ; and, perhaps 
most important of all, wHo did 


the job. 


1. Improve Customer Relations 


Customers are complaining 
more bitterly and loudly today 
than ever before. Whatever the ac- 
tual situation may be, customers 
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think that too few improvements 
have been made in customer service 
since war’s end. 

Customers point out that labor 
is more plentiful, equipment is easy 
to obtain, and raw materials gen- 
erally are in good supply. Then 
why are shipments delayed? Why 
are letters allowed to remain un- 
answered? Why are invoices late? 
Why are special orders so often 
shipped months late? 

On November 20, an AMERICAN 
Business staff writer checked out 
of a room in the St. Anthony 
Hotel, San Antonio. A telephone 
call for a porter brought no porter. 
Twenty minutes’ wait. Another 
telephone call. A 10-minute wait, 
and the reporter grabbed his bag- 
gage and made for the garage to 
check out. (The St. Anthony has a 


Delays and loss of customer loyalty re- 
sult from mishandling minor details 





check-out and registration desk in 
the garage.) Writer complained 
he had been waiting 30 minutes for 
a porter to carry his bags. 

Things began to happen quickly. 
Before the writer’s car was 
brought down from an upper floor 
an assistant manager had covered 
the block between his office and the 
garage to apologize for the delay, 
to tell the guest steps were being 
taken to correct the situation, and 
to thank him for his complaint. 

This incident is described to 
show what steps some organiza- 
tions are taking to insure cus- 
tomer satisfaction. In 1950 the 
organization which speeds answers 
to all letters, mails invoices 
promptly, and handles complaints 
with dispatch will enjoy increasing 
sales and customer loyalty. 


Nothing speeds business toward pro- 
gress more than sincere cooperation 
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There is not much point in 
pressing a sales department to add 
new customers when old customers 
are subject to constant irritations 


and delays. 


2. Better Department Coordination 


In a national survey of current 
business problems the most fre- 
quently mentioned difficulty is co- 
ordinating the work of different 
departments. This has always been 
a business problem of large pro- 
portion, but there seems to be more 
difficulty today than ever before. 

One business leader interviewed 
in this investigation said: “My 
sales promotion manager is not 
speaking to one of the sales man- 
agers; there is a constant uproar 
between the sales and shipping de- 
partments. We were delayed nearly 
6 months in issuing a catalog be- 
cause of departmental rows and 
jealousies.” 

Another organization president 
said: “We have developed a group 
of ‘prima-donkeys,’ as I call them, 
in this organization, and it looks 
as if we must make drastic changes 
before we achieve enough coordina- 
tion to get jobs done in reasonable 
time around here.” 

There are many alibis for this 
lack of coordination which prevails 
in so many businesses. Organiza- 
tions have had 10 upsetting years. 

(Continued on page 34) 


With today’s high salaries, business 
cannot afford preventable repair costs 
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Your Job for 1950 


Your own work, both as an individual and as a member of a company team, 
will be more valuable to your company and will offer you greater satisfac- 
tion, more chances for advancement, and increased income if you: 





TREAT CUSTOMERS BETTER 


There is no point in harassing sales departments for more custom- 
ers until every old customer is receiving superlatively good service 
and value. Prompt shipment, quick handling of inquiries, imme- 
diate adjustment of complaints, and return-mail answers to letters 
are just a few needed items in customer relations. 


PLAY ON THE TEAM 


Is business a teamwork proposition—or a collection of brilliant 
lone wolves, howling their own importance to the skies? It’s team- 
work, of course. Then strengthen your own position on the team. 
Work with everybody on the team, not just with those whom 
you admire, like, or fear. 


JOIN IN CUTTING COSTS 


Do you have a machine in your department that’s constantly 
costing money for repairs? Then sell management on getting a 
replacement, but quick. Are your business ‘‘tools’’ worn dull? 
Then prove to management how much new ones will save. Remem- 
ber: Business is warranted in making large capital investments in 
times of high wages and low interest—and that time is right now. 


FOLLOW TIMETABLES 


Competition isn’t going to wait in 1950. Promptness will pay vast 
dividends next year. The pace of business will accelerate, and delays 
will be more costly than ever. Mark up a timetable for your own 
projects. Insist on ‘‘timetable’’ performance from each of your 
assistants. 


FIND BETTER WAYS 


Sponsor or join an improvement committee in your organization. 
Be ruthless in abolishing obsolete customs, practices, methods, 
and equipment. Is there really anything ‘‘too good”’ for your busi- 
ness if it improves your stability and profit position? 





Failure to give timetable performance 
starts a chain of costly consequences 











Do not expect all ideas to come from 
the top. Start improvement groups 





















































Training Future 
Executives 








Bell & Howell Company has a program for providing a 
steady supply of skilled engineering executives who 
know their company and their business. The cooper- 
ative plan combines practical experience with theory 





LARGE, well-known business 
corporation was recently re- 
ported to have spent $35,000 last 
year in search of a key executive 
for its organization. Another com- 
pany was said to be paying several 
hundred dollars every month to a 
placement bureau that was trying 
to find two or three executives for 
the company. 

Investments for attracting top 
men away from good jobs at other 
companies naturally run into some 
big figures, and even then it may 
take several months before an 
executive who was well-grounded 
in one field becomes completely ad- 
justed in another. 

There are companies, however, 
that have found different methods 
of filling vacancies—and these 
methods are generally less expen- 
sive and provide strong incentives 
for other workers in the company. 

Bell & Howell Company, maker 
of motion picture equipment, has a 
system for obtaining well-trained 
engineering men that was first 
started in 1930. At that time Bell 
& Howell began a _ cooperative 


George E. Stryker (top left) was one 
of the first graduates in the co-op 
plan at Bell & Howell. He is chief 
of engineering laboratories. Robert 
L. Chyrchel (lower left) is a Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati man who went into 
the Army when he graduated. For 414 
years he was in the ordnance depart- 
ment, then returned to B&H—and 
he is now chief industrial engineer 





training program with the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and four Uni- 
versity students were selected to 
spend several weeks in school and 
an equal number of weeks working 
at Bell & Howell each year. The 
course was to extend over 5 years, 
when the student would receive his 
degree in engineering and would be- 
come a permanent employee of the 
company. 

The idea was to give the student 
practical experience to go along 
with his theoretical training in the 
classroom. With only an engineer- 
ing degree, of course, the student 
would require considerable practi- 
cal training if he were hired by Bell 
& Howell directly from a 4-year 
college course. 

When Bell & Howell started its 
cooperative plan in 1930, it was 
one of the program’s pioneers in 
Chicago. The University of Cin- 
cinnati, which supplied many of 
Bell & Howell’s early cooperative- 
plan students, was the first school 
to use the plan. It was in 1906 
that the program was initiated at 
the University, and it was origi- 
nated by the late Dean Herman 
Schneider. 

Second school to use the co- 
operative plan was Lewis Institute, 
which merged with Armour In- 
stitute in 1940 to form Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. 
Under the first years of the pro- 
gram at Lewis no degrees were is- 
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sued, but in 1936 the graduates be- 
gan receiving regular engineering 
degrees. The plan has grown until 
today there are 33 schools in the 
United States that have coopera- 
tive programs. 

Since Bell & Howell’s program 
started almost 20 years ago several 
graduates have moved up into high 
positions. One graduate is as- 
sistant vice president, another is 
head of the research department, 
a third is industrial-engineering 
chief, and another is in Europe as 
consultant for British Acoustics— 
still a member of Bell & Howell. 
The company’s 30-year-old presi- 
dent, Charles Percy, while techni- 
cally not under the engineering co- 
operative plan, did get his training 
under a somewhat similar program 
while attending the University of 
Chicago. 

The company’s program—like 
all the others—was suspended 
during World War II because a 
Government ruling required full- 
time attendance at school, and so 
about 4 years were lost then. Dur- 
ing the 14 years that the system 
has been operating, 15 cooperative- 
plan students have graduated. 
Only 2 of these graduates have left 
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T. C. Carlsen recently returned from a stay in England 
where he was consulting engineer for Bell & Howell. He was 
an apprentice before starting the co-op program, now is 
professional and specialty manufacturing superintendent 


Bell & Howell, including a me- 
chanical engineer who became in- 
terested in atomic energy research 
and went to Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
2 years ago. 

Almost all of the students who 
started the cooperative plan at 
Bell & Howell went on through to 
graduate. One of them, however, 
was having trouble making ends 
meet back in the middle 1930’s at 
the University of Cincinnati. He 
was spending alternate periods of 
time at the University and at Bell 
& Howell, but he was also sending 
money home to help financial mat- 
ters there. His two college room- 
mates regularly received from 
home packages of uncooked pop- 
corn and “cracklins.” These two 
staples, plus 5-cent beer, made up 
a large part of the youths’ diet. 

The cooperative-plan student 
finally was forced to drop out of 
school before he completed the 
program, and he went into person- 
nel work at Bell & Howell. During 
the war he was in the Air Force, 
and now he is production manager 
at Bell & Howell. He apparently 
didn’t miss very much by leaving 
school a little early—except per- 
haps popcorn and cracklins. 


While Mervin W. LaRue was a co-op student he also worked 
as a soda jerk and grocery clerk. He finished the course at 
Illinois Institute of Technology in 1943, and he is now head 
of Bell & Howell photographic and mechanical laboratories 





Most of Bell & Howell’s co- 
operative plan graduates are from 
the University of Cincinnati, with 
Illinois Tech running _ second. 
Northwestern University’s tech- 
nology school, which is only about 
9 years old, was included in the 
program 8 years ago. The Uni- 
versity of Detroit was added just 
this year. 

World War II, as mentioned be- 
fore, halted the cooperative pro- 
gram temporarily. When the war 
ended, five students were started 
under the plan to help bridge the 
gap caused by the war. Five more 
students were started this year, 
and of the nine current students, 
the University of Cincinnati has 
one, Illinois Tech has four, North- 
western has three, and Detroit has 
one. The plan now is to add two 
students each year. 

Actual operation of the plan at 
Bell & Howell depends somewhat 
upon the individual school. For 
example, Northwestern has a 
quarterly school system, and so a 
student in the cooperative program 
spends alternate periods of 3 


months in classes and in work at 
Bell & Howell. At Illinois Tech, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Farmer's Union Central Exchange serves 450 co-operatives in the St. Paul area and does a volume of business exceeding 
$20 million annually, which is 5 times the volume a decade or so ago. About 160,000 farmer patrons are served indirectly 


Volume Up 90 Per Cent, 
Few Workers Added 





After installing a punched-card accounting system, 
the Farmer’s Union Central Exchange, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, handled 50 per cent more volume with 25 per 
cent more workers—and more reports were produced 





By, chante wy) Bolger 


HE co-operatives’ problem of ob- 
taining the facts about patron- 
age, costs, inventory, and patron- 
age returns to buyers—never 
simple—has been complicated con- 
siderably by the vast increase in 
co-operative activities in the past 
decade. Some, such as the Farmer’s 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., in 
South St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
met the problem by streamlining 
their office procedures just as in 
the past they have simplified their 
packing, storage, and distribution. 
In the mid-1930’s the Central 
Exchange served 200 local co- 
operatives with a volume of $4 
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million. Within 10 years, the num- 
ber of co-operatives served had 
risen to 450 with a total of $20 
million. Indirectly, they are serving 
160,000 local farmer-patrons who 
own the local co-operatives which 
buy from the Central Exchange. 

In 1944 when its sales had 
reached a total volume annually of 
$13 million, Central Exchange 
adopted the Remington Rand 


punched-card procedure for its in- 
ventory, order billing, sales anal- 
ysis, and accounting reports. This 
was done only after an investiga- 
tion of what others were doing 
along modern punched-card ac- 








counting lines. In the same year 
52 clerical workers were needed. In 
1946 the punched-card methods 
had made it possible to handle a 
$7 million greater volume with only 
13 more clerical workers—50 per 
cent greater volume with 25 per 
cent more clerks. The investment 
in the tabulating equipment which 
has made these savings possible 
amounted to $65,000. But the Cen- 
tral Exchange estimates that it is 
actually no more than would have 
been spent over a period of 16 
years (the life expectancy of tlic 
equipment) on the salaries of 2 
clerks, whose production of reports 
could not be compared with the 
output of tabulating machines for 
the same period. Moreover, the 
outright purchase of the equipment 
will result, it is believed, in a pur- 
chase profit over rental equal to 
20 per cent on the investment after 
about 5 years. 

The tabulating procedure is 
used to maintain a tub file inven- 
tory, to print orders and invoices 
on an alphabetical tabulator, and 
to prepare inventory, sales, and 
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other necessary statistical reports. 

Unit cards for some 30,000 dif- 
ferent items are maintained in the 
visual tub inventory file. As the 
goods are received, unit cards are 
made with the reproducing punch 
for every shipping unit debited to 
inventory. Thirteen tub files con- 
tain a unit card for every item in 
stock. The cards are grouped in 
four main divisions: Lubricating 
oils and grease, automobile acces- 
sories and tires, hardware, tractor 
and farm machinery, and electrical 
appliances. 

The unit cards to be placed in 
the inventory tubs are reproduced 
by means of 2 master cards for 
each item. From the master card 
file the alphabetical tabulator 
prints a list of items with prices 
and costs, using a _ hectograph 
master carbon. From the master 
copy, some 20 copies are repro- 
duced for inventory purposes, for 
work sheets, and to advise the 
buyers of the inventory on hand. 

Central Exchange’s 15 buyers 
make constant reference to the 
tub file inventory for a current 
picture of doubtful items. Each 
buyer’s group formerly kept visual 
card records, but since the clerks 
could not post the deductions from 
inventory until the orders were re- 
turned to them, they were con- 
stantly behind schedule from 1 to 
7 days. The punched-card per- 
petual inventory saves posting time 


for all these clerks and at the same 


time provides an up-to-the-minute 
inventory of the stock on hand 
after each day’s orders have been 
pulled. 

It is possible now to exercise 
much closer control over inventory. 
Formerly inventory-taking was an 
annual affair, and office records 
were not expected to agree very 
closely with the physical check in 
the warehouses. Now spot-checks 
are made, especially on back- 
ordered items, when the stock is 
low. An annual comparison of the 
unit cards in the tub files with the 
goods actually in the warehouse is 
also made. Frequently spot-checks 
are held to keep the warehouse staff 
on its toes, and pilferage is made 
extremely difficult. It has been 
found that inventory losses are 
more often the result of misplac- 
ing items. 

Any part or all of the inventory 
can be evaluated at any time sim- 
ply by tabulating the unit cards. 
Without such information as the 
basis of inventory and buying, a 
turn in the market might prove 
disastrous. For example, it was 
found that because of the growth 
of tractor sales, an item of plow 
shares needed attention. The in- 
ventory showed that over $12,000 
more in plow shares was being 
carried than was really needed. 
That item was reduced in a hurry; 
but with 30,000 items in the in- 





Among the jobs handled by the tabulating department is that of maintaining 
inventory control on 30,000 different items in stock at Central Exchange 
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ventory, mechanical means are 
necessary to discover discrepancies 
in time to do something about 
them. 

The use of punched-card meth- 
ods has also made it possible to 
department 


bills on one invoice at a great sav- 


consolidate several 
ing of departmental bookkeeping. 
Previously, order-invoices were 
typed in seven departments. There 
was no perpetual inventory con- 
trol, and out-of-stock items were 
included on invoices because it was 
not known which items were on 
hand. All back orders were ret yped. 
Every item was extended with a 
calculating machine, and the bills 
were typed. Exchange officials put 
it this way: “If we had to go back 
to the billing in seven departments, 
we could not find room for all the 
clerks.” 

Now incoming orders from 450 
affiliated co-operatives are checked 
in 7 different departments. Each 
department enters the mer- 
chandise ordered, sends an au- 
thorization to the tabulating de- 
partment to ship the items and bill 
the customer. These authorizations 
then go to the tabulating clerks for 
assembling the prepunched unit 
cards to match the original order. 
From the tub file the cards are 
pulled for the orders and go to the 
audit desk, where the pulling is 
verified. Back-ordered items with- 
out prices are included and so in- 
dicated on the invoice. Then the 
five-copy order-invoice sets are 
printed on one of the alphabetical 
tabulators. These continuous forms 
include an original invoice, ac- 
office, 
and packing slip copies. More than 
10,000 invoices a month are now 
being printed. 

When the five copies have been 
printed, they are separated, the 
acknowledgment mailed, 
the office copy used for accounts 
receivable posting, and the ware- 
house copy and packing list are 
sent to the plant. The totals for the 
invoice copies as produced are 
tabulated and must balance out 
with the totals of the unit cards. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Called the largest one-floor commercial food distributing warehouse in America, Sprague Warner's new building has a 
total floor area of 352,000 square feet, including office and basement. It is two city blocks long and one city block wide 





By helping independent grocers stimulate more busi- 


ness, Consolidated Grocers Corporation adds greatly 


to its own sales. Here’s the story of Consolidated and 


how its competitive food divisions make their profits 





By Wel Vorris 


HE Consolidated Grocers Cor- 
poration this month completed 

the biggest sales promotion in the 
10-year history of the company. 

The promotion was divided into 
three 4-week contests, and $50,000 
in prizes—including an automobile, 
television sets, radios, and ap- 
pliances—were given away to 
the 1,000 Consolidated salesmen 
who participated. In the first 
contest, the objective was to in- 
crease coffee sales. A salesman in 
North Carolina sold $7,627.41 
worth of coffee in 1 week, and his 
total sales that week soared to 
$13,938.56. 

Purpose of the promotion, of 
course, was to increase sales of all 
Consolidated products. With these 
contests as a sales stimulant, the 
company hopes to top net sales for 
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the fiscal year of 1949 (which 
ended June 30) when sales were 
$151,404,174.95—or more than 20 
per cent higher than the preceding 
year. 

The promotion was timed to be 
a part of Consolidated’s tenth an- 
niversary celebration. The com- 
pany’s divisions are much older 
than 10 years; for example, Reid, 
Murdoch & Company will soon be 
approaching its 100-year mark, 
and C. D. Kenny Company was 
established back in 1870. The 
other four divisions date back 
longer than 10 years too: Sprague 
Warner & Company, Western 
Grocers Company, Dannemiller 
Grocery, and Rosenberg Brothers 
& Company, Inc. 

Initial merging of these com- 
panies, however, dates back to 








1939 when Nathan Cummings, now 
Consolidated board chairman, took 
over the faltering Kenny Company 
(American Business, June 1945) 
and streamlined it into a profitable 
business. Acquisition of the other 
companies followed, and the most 
recent addition to the fold was 
Rosenberg, acquired during the 
last fiscal year. 

Consolidated’s divisions operate 
separately, and a Sprague Warner 
salesman may be competing with a 
Kenny salesman when he tries to 
land an order. 

In one respect, however, all the 
divisions are working for the same 
objective: Giving independent 
grocers a bigger share of the food 
business. Consolidated sells to a 
large extent to the independent 
grocers, and because of their com- 
paratively small size, they gen- 
erally cannot afford expensive 
full-page ads in newspapers. Chain 
grocers have huge advertising 
budgets, and this is one of the 
reasons why the chains can claim 
about half of the grocery business. 

One of Consolidated’s divisions 
is already doing something about 
this advertising problem. Just over 
a year ago Sprague Warner in- 
troduced the Cardinal food store 
plan, which is more or less a co- 
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operative plan for independent 
grocers in Chicago. The program 
is working so well in the Windy 
City that it is expected to be ex- 
panded later. 

Under the plan each participat- 
ing grocer pays $1.50 a week, and 
for this fee he receives a colorful 
insignia for the front of his store 
to identify it as one of the 
Cardinal stores, a weekly news bul- 
letin which gives all the informa- 
tion about a sale that is planned 
for 2 weeks hence, posters used in 
connection with sales, special price 
cards for products that are to be 
included in the sales. 

The grocer also receives business 
that is stimulated by an advertis- 
ing program put on by Sprague 
Warner. A full-page advertisement 
appears in the Chicago T'ribune 
every Friday announcing various 
eye-catching values at Cardinal 
food stores. One of the ads recent- 
ly listed the more than 650 
Cardinal stores in the Chicago 
area. Five times a year—during 
special holidays—these ads are 
rua in color. 

Every Friday morning each 
Cardinal grocer receives two copies 
of the newspaper from Sprague 
Warner, and he places the ads in 
the special holder in his window. 
Customers coming into the store 
then automatically connect the 
ads with that particular store. It’s 
the same result achieved by the 
chain stores with their big dis- 
plays of advertising. 

Grocers sign up for a trial 10- 
week period in the Cardinal food 
store plan, and almost 100 per 
cent renewal of these contracts is 
maintained. 


As mentioned before, all the ad-' 


vertising, posters, cards, and bul- 
letins cost the grocer only $1.50 a 
week. But that isn’t all. The 
Cardinal dealers are contacted 
weekly by Sprague Warner sales- 
men, and they help the grocers with 
their individual problems as much 
as possible. Sprague Warner, how- 
ever, has specially trained men who 
are always available to spend as 
much time as necessary with 
dealers who need guidance. 
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S. M. Kennedy (left), Consolidated president, presents trophy to President 
Jd. R. Keenan of Reid Murdoch at conclusion of record-breaking coffee contest 





The corner grocery store is giving the chain stores some hot competition through 
the organizational efforts of Consolidated’s Sprague Warner division in Chicago 


This professional guidance and 
the strong advertising program are 
important factors for the inde- 
pendent grocers in offsetting the 
combined power and facilities of 
chain grocers. 

Sprague Warner also has a 
model Cardinal food store in its 
new warehouse in Chicago, and 
dealers get many ideas for their 
own stores after visiting the model 
store. 

The new Sprague Warner ware- 


house is another example of Con- 
solidated’s streamlining program. 
During the war Sprague Warner 
operated from a six-story building 
that was inefficient and expensive. 
When goods were received at the 
building, they had to be taken to 
different floors for storage. Later 
when they were needed for delivery, 
they were brought down from the 
various floors. Handling expenses, 
therefore, were far out of line. 
(Continued on page 38) 











Are they too high, as some labor economists insist, 
or are they too low, as those who have to make them 
stretch contend? What factors are considered by the 
Tax Court in determining if an executive’s salary is 
reasonable or excessive? The first in a series of articles 
covering salary problems of key executives in business 





OT long ago a man who had 

built up a successful mill sup- 
ply business in Chicago died. The 
control of the business was sub- 
sequently purchased by an execu- 
tive of the company who was able 
to get a group of his friends to go 
into the deal with him. Then came 
the war, and the inventories which 
had caused so many headaches to 
the former management became 
highly profitable, with the result 
that the business showed earnings 
several times larger than prewar. 
So, without consulting the family 
of the deceased former owner, who 
held 43 per cent of the capital 
stock, the new president and his 
friends on the board voted to in- 
crease the president’s salary from 
$25,000 to $50,000 plus expenses. 

When the minority stockholders 
protested the action, the new presi- 
dent took the position that the 
increase in salary was justified 
since under his management the 
earnings of the business had 
doubled, therefore he was entitled 
to double his salary. The minority 
stockholders contended the in- 
creased earnings were the result of 
the foresight of the former man- 
agement and should be distributed 
as dividends. They insisted the 
salary was “unreasonable” and 
went to court about it. The case 
was decided in favor of the de- 
fendant. He convinced the Court 
by offering in evidence a Dartnell 
report on executive compensation, 
showing that $50,000 was not out 
of line with what other companies 
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of similar size and nature paid 
their chief executives. The fact 
that the previous owner-president 
had been content with a salary of 
$25,000 the Court regarded as of 
little importance. It followed the 
general rule, now accepted in de- 
ciding most disputes of this sort, 
that “reasonable” compensation is 
such as would ordinarily be paid 
for like services by like enterprises 
under like circumstances. 

Other factors taken into con- 
sideration in determining reason- 
able compensation are the charac- 
ter and amount of responsibility, 
ease or difficulty of the work itself, 
time required, working conditions, 
future prospects, living conditions 
of the locality, individual ability, 
technical training, profitableness 
of the employer of the services 
rendered, and the number of avail- 
able persons capable of performing 
the duties of the position. 

The United States Court of Tax 
Appeals has spent many weary 
hours considering tax claims re- 
sulting from the disallowment of 
salaries by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under the current 
revenue act, has the authority to 
decide whether an _ executive’s 
salary is reasonable or unreason- 
able, whether it may be deducted 
in full as a business expense, or 
whether only a part of it will be al- 
lowed and the remainder regarded 
as taxable income. However, there 
is a wide difference of opinion 
between the Commissioner and the 


Tax Court as to what is a reason- 
able salary for a specific position, 
The Commissioner may insist, as 
he actually has done, that a man 
receiving a salary of $50,000 a 
year is overpaid in view of the 
salaries other executives similarly 
placed receive. Since the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has access to 
records which 
and earnings of almost everyone in 
business, its examiners have a de- 
cided edge on the taxpayer, who is 
not always able to find out what 
salaries his competitors pay their 
executives, or what executives in 
related lines of business receive. 
Because the burden of proof is on 
the taxpayer, the need of accurate 
data on _ executive salaries is 
obvious. 

Other factors considered in re- 
cent decisions of the Tax Court 
are: Ratio of compensation to 
gross income, size of business, ex- 
tent and scope of employee’s work, 
employee’s qualifications, general 
economic conditions, availability 
of others to do the work, time of 
year the compensation is deter- 
mined, comparison with pay of 
other executives who are equally 
important to the business. 

In the case of corporate officers, 
the test of reasonableness is not 
the aggregate of all the officers’ 
salaries, but the salary of each of- 
ficer considered in the light of in- 
dividual services performed as well 
as their administrative responsi- 
bilities and duties. In determining 
value of services, the services 
rendered as directors of the cor- 
poration should be considered. 

However, the question of what is 
a “reasonable” salary is pretty 
much in the laps of the gods, since 
every case is considered on an ad 
hoc basis and is governed by the 
circumstances involved. Some 
businessmen, for example, relying 
on a previous ruling, may think 
they are in the clear so far as their 
salaries are concerned if they are 
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properly authorized by the Board 
of Directors. The judgment of 
corporate directors as to what 
constitutes a fair salary for an 
executive of the company is not to 
be disregarded, but the weight 
given such judgment by the Tax 
Court would depend upon the 
qualifications of the board members 
to pass upon such a matter, as 
well as the circumstances govern- 
ing it. For example, if the board 
were composed of employees who 
owe their membership on the board 
to the executive whose salary is 
under review, the Court would not 
attach importance to their judg- 
ment. On the other hand, if the 
board were composed of men who 
were nominated by independent in- 
terests, such as a bank or minority 
interests, the judgment of the 
board would be given more weight. 
Stockholders as well as labor 
unions have lately interested them- 
selves in the salaries paid officers 
and key executives. It is not un- 
usual for a disgruntled stockholder 
to get up at the annual meeting 
and argue that the salaries (to- 
gether with supplementary com- 
pensation) paid executives are out 
of line with what competitors pay, 
thereby reducing the company’s 
ability to compete, both directly 
and indirectly, thus affecting the 
shareholder’s equity. Union leaders 
have systematically used the rel- 
atively higher salaries paid ex- 
ecutives to convince union mem- 
bers the company could well afford 
to pay higher wages to the work- 
ers in the plants—all they have to 
do is to “slice it off the top.” The 
man on the bench who gets $60 in 
his weekly pay envelope does not 
relish the fact that the presi- 
dent of the company receives $600 
a week. Yet, if the facts were 
known, the $600-salary figure 
might be considerably under what 
other companies were paying their 
chief executives for like work. 
Sometimes top executives get 
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exaggerated ideas of what they 
should receive in the way of 
salaries. Perhaps they are, or feel 
they are, responsible for certain 
earnings of the company which 
employs them. They feel that since 
the company is making all that 
money as a result of their efforts, 
they should receive a much larger 
salary. So they barge into the 
front office and make it clear to 
the Boss they must either get a 
healthy pay hike or they will have 
to look around for another job. 
The Boss patiently explains that 
salaries are not determined that 
way, that in every business some 
operations will for a time be more 
profitable than others. He explains 
the difference between a gross 
profit and a net profit. He tries 
to get the disgruntled executive to 
see it his way, to make him realize 
that every job dovetails into other 
jobs and each has a certain value 
to the over-all operation; that 
this has been determined in the 
case of his job and that the salary 
he is receiving is in line with what 
others are paying for like work. 
If the Boss is able to support his 
contention with unbiased informa- 
tion on executive salaries, the 
chances are that the man who 
thinks he is underpaid will feel 
quite differently about it. 





(Underwood & Underwood) 
Executives who rush into the front office demanding raises often change their 
tunes when they are confronted with unbiased information on executive salaries 


Most disputes between employer 
and employee over compensation 
quickly adjust themselves when a 
standard of comparison is estab- 
lished. Too often an executive who 
has -a friend holding down what 
seems to be a comparable job and 
who receives what seems to be a 
larger salary, gets it into his head 
that his work is not appreciated ; 
when as a matter of fact he is 
probably being well paid for the 
type of work he is doing. Salaries, 
like prices, are relative. They are 
high or low in the eyes of those 
who receive them, according to 
their standards of comparison. In 
making comparisons, however, 
there are many factors besides 
direct compensation to be con- 
sidered, not the least of which is 
job satisfaction. 

Even though, in the last anal- 
ysis, the worth of an executive to 
a business depends upon the man 
and his ability to contribute to its 
profits and growth, some basis of 
comparison must be established. 
To set up comparative standards 
without favoring either the em- 
ployer or employee is the purpose 
of the continuing study the editors 
of American Bustness have begun, 
the results of which will be pub- 
lished in succeeding issues of this 
magazine during 1950. 
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There’s Always a Better 
Way: Harry Rolnick 





Many of these better ways have been found and put 
into operation in a modern, progressive hat factory 
in a Texas whistle stop. Harry Rolnick, former re- 
tail hat salesman, is the man behind the big plant 





By Eugene etna 


UILD a modern hat factory in 

Garland, Texas? You must be 
crazy. You'll go broke.” 

That’s what people said to 
Harry Rolnick when he announced, 
in 1939, that he would build the 
most modern, streamlined, produc- 
tion-scheduled hat factory on 
earth. 

His idea was to build a modern 
plant, defy hat factory tradition, 


introduce innovations and new 
ideas. The funny part of it was 
that he selected a little town called 
Garland, just a whistle stop on the 
Katy railroad, 11 miles from 
Dallas. 

Friends reminded Mr. Rolnick 
that Garland was just a few homes 
and retail businesses surrounded by 
cotton fields. They said that it 
was too far distant from style 


Resistol hats are made in this modern plant. Harry Rolnick (left) brings out 
a new number for the benefit of actors Bruce Cabot (center) and Errol Flynn 


centers, that no skilled labor would 
be available, that it would be dif- 
ficult to obtain supplies or style 
information in such a village. 

Still others said that Texans 
would prefer a family scandal or 
death in disgrace to the ignominy 
of being caught wearing anything 
but a Stetson hat. They said that 
Mr. Rolnick and reason had parted 
company. And for a time it did 
seem as if they were right. Hat 
manufacturing works in a cloud of 
tradition, old methods and prac- 
tices. The big companies confine 
operations and headquarters to 
the East. There always seems to be 
plenty of hats to supply all the 
dealers with hat lines which have 
many years of prestige, consumer 
acceptance, and trade-mark good 
will firmly entrenched. 

Mr. Rolnick ignored free advice 


and dire predictions of failure and 
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went ahead with his streamlined 
plant. A 50-acre site, only recently 
a cotton patch, was selected and a 
small but completely modern plant 
and office building were erected. 

Nine years later the company 
was thriving. It was selling hats in 
all states except Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, with 
more than 2,000 dealers and 18 
salesmen. 

New York’s famed Weber & 
Heilbroner men’s furnishing chain, 
Chicago’s Henry C. Lytton store, 
Boyd’s of St. Louis, Macy’s in 
Kansas City, Desmond’s in Los 
Angeles, as well as many other 
equally prominent stores, push 
Resistol hats today. 

In 1949 hat sales are down. The 
industry is suffering a sales decline 
of as much as 30 per cent in some 
of the larger companies. But 
Harry Rolnick’s company is en- 
joying its biggest year, with sales 
considerably above any previous 
year. 

To fully understand the com- 
pany’s progress it is necessary to 
have a brief look at Harry Rol- 
nick’s career. His connection with 
the hat business began with a job 
in a hat renovating plant in Dallas. 
Then he became a salesman in a 
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This plant in Garland, Texas, has been called the world’s most modern hat factory. Harry Rolnick set out to build the plant 
about 10 years ago and put to work many of his own ideas that had caused some people to say would make him go broke 
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retail hat store, and later manager 
of a hat store. He learned at first- 
hand some of the things wrong 
with the hat business. Men were 
poorly fitted. Often a man with a 
long oval face and head was sold a 
hat which belonged on a wholly 
different type of noggin. Too little 
attention was paid to colors, and 
men who needed wide-brimmed hats 
often went away with narrow brims 
which gave them somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a bellboy or an organ 
grinder’s monkey. 

Mr. Rolnick did a lot of talking 
about this condition. He pointed 
out that many retail hat depart- 
ments were operated without profit 
because no one took enough in- 
terest in selling hats. After some 
years of nursing his ideas about 
the wide-open opportunity which 
existed for new methods and ideas 
in the hat business, he interested 
Edward R. Byer, retired president 
of the American Gear Company of 
Chicago, in starting a hat business 
with him in Dallas. 

Mr. Byer became president ; Mr. 
Rolnick was vice president, which 
included duties such as designing, 
sales management, selling, and 
general management. The com- 
pany began business in 1929, the 


Se 


year of the big depression. The 
plant and offices were crowded in 
small space on the fifth floor of a 
downtown building in Dallas. 

First known as the Byer-Rol- 
nick Company, the little organi- 
fought the depression, 
struggled against cast-iron tradi- 
tions in the hat business, and 
gradually built a slowly growing 
business in Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and part of 
Kansas. 

In 1930, Mr. Rolnick came up 
with an idea which has proved to 
be the cornerstone on which a 
larger business has been erected. 
Harry Rolnick perfected a new 
method for attaching the leather— 
sometimes called sweatband—to 
the inside of the hat’s crown. In- 
stead of a tight stitch direct to the 
felt Rolnick’s method was to leave 
a slight “cushion” so that the band 
will conform to the wearer’s head 
without stretching the hat itself 
out of shape. 

Up to then the hats had been 
advertised as waterproof, sweat- 
proof, oil resisting. The new idea 
for the specially constructed 


zation 


leather inside the hat brought 
about the name, Resistol “Self- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Fred Sanders operates 27 retail stores in Detroit, and they use about 6,000 items in a year, including 825,000 pounds of eggs 


and 5,500,000 pounds of sugar. Stock control has the task of recording orders, receipts, and disbursements of these items 


New System Slashes 
Heavy Inventories 





Fred Sanders, retail confectionery manufacturer, had 
inventory adjustments as high as $40,000 a year 
before revising the materials control system and in- 
stalling new equipment. Here’s how the system works 





By, R F. Brockmiller 


Cost Accountant, Fred Sanders, Detroit 


IFTEEN years ago, when the 

Fred Sanders business was 
about half as large as it is at 
present, our stock control depart- 
ment was always behind, essential 
information was difficult to obtain, 
and inventory adjustments were 
between $25,000 and $40,000. 

Then we revised our materials 
control system, installed some new 
office equipment, and began to hold 
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a tighter rein on the more than 
6,000 items which our department 
has to account for. As a result we 
are now able to maintain close 
control over more than twice as 
large a volume as formerly, essen- 
tial information is instantly avail- 
able or can be obtained in a very 
short while, and our inventory ad- 
justments have been reduced to 
the vanishing point. 


Fred Sanders is the largest re- 
tail manufacturer in the confec- 
tionery field. We have 3 prin- 
cipal lines—candy, bakery, and 
fountain products. We produce or 
prepare everything we sell. We 
operate 27 big retail stores in 
Metropolitan Detroit. All except 
3 stores have soda fountains which 
serve food, ice cream, soft drinks, 
and other fountain items. More 
than a million customers patronize 
our fountains each month. 

Supplying these stores requires 
large quantities of raw materials 
which must be safeguarded closely. 
For example, we use annually 
about 5,500,000 pounds of sugar, 
1,100,000 pounds of nutmeats. 
more than 1,000,000 pounds of 
chocolate coating, 825,000 pounds 
of eggs, about 1,000,000 pounds 
of shortening, and 46,000 bags of 
flour. 

Then, of course, there are other 
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items, such as supplies and acces- 
sories. Our stock ledger is divided 
into four principal accounts which 
we designate as raw materials, 
supplies, accessories, and expense 
items. The raw materials are used 
in our products. Supplies are items 
that go with the sale of candy, 
bakery goods, and ice cream, such 
as boxes, ribbons, wrapping paper. 
Accessories are items that are used 
over and over, such as dishes and 
silverware. Expense items are 
those commonly classified as fac- 
tory supplies. 

These 4 groups comprise up- 
ward of 6,000 items and our stock 
control system records the orders, 
receipts, and disbursements for 
them. 

We use a ledger card for re- 
cording the history of each item, 
receipts and disbursements are 
posted daily on a bookkeeping ma- 
chine, and distribution by accounts 
is made once a month. We usually 
give the figures to the accounting 
department not later than the 
seventh of each month. 

Materials must first be ordered, 
and we use a conventional purchase 
order form in four parts. The 
original goes to the supplier, the 
first copy is retained by the pur- 
chasing office, the second copy is 
sent to the receiving room, and the 
third copy goes to the cost depart- 
ment for posting. This third copy 
is posted to our ledger card, show- 
ing date of order, quantity on 
order, price, and vendor’s name. 

When the merchandise is _ re- 
ceived a receiving report is made 
out in triplicate. The original re- 
ceiving report remains with the 
merchandise until verified as to 
count and condition and is usually 
delivered, along with freight and 
cartage bills, to the cost depart- 
ment late in the afternoon of the 
day it is received. The second 
copy is sent to the cost depart- 
ment where it is filed by the ven- 
dor’s name. This copy is used as a 
check to insure receipt of the 
original, and it remains on file. The 
other copy is retained in the re- 
ceiving room. 

On receipt of the original receiv- 
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With a new materials control system, Fred Sanders (mew store above) main- 
tains close control over more than twice as large a volume as heretofore 


ing report we check it with the 
copy on hand, then stamp the back 
of the original record to provide 
headings and space for figuring 
the information for posting. We 
then pick up from our ledger card 
the balance, both in quantity and 
in value, and add to it the quantity 
and value of the new shipment, 
plus any freight or cartage 
charges. Next, we divide the new 
quantity into the new value and, 
if there has been any change in 
price, obtain a new average. This 
new average is posted to the top 
of the ledger card in pencil, and 
the receiving sheet is filed in front 
of the ledger card, ready for post- 
ing on bookkeeping machines. 

All of this is rather routine 
procedure, but we think our method 
of handling disbursements is rather 
unique. 

First, we have a four-part stock- 
room order. If this order is writ- 
ten in one of the stores, the first 
two copies are sent to the stock- 
room, the third is retained by the 
store, and the fourth is mailed to 
the cost department to notify it 
that such an order has been issued 
and to serve as a check in event of 
loss of the original. 

The stockroom fills the order, 
showing the quantity delivered and 





signifying that it has been checked 
and that the account is accurate. 
The first copy accompanies the 
goods to the store, is rechecked and 
initialed, is returned by _ the 
drivers, and comes to the cost de- 
partment. This order form has 
spaces for 13 items. It is ideal for 
the person who does the ordering, 
as it is just right for a store’s 
daily orders of such perishables as 
butter, eggs, etc., but it is not so 
good as a unit requisition suitable 
for posting. 

To overcome this difficulty, we 
devised a cataloging system of all 
items carried on our inventory and 
designed a Keysort card to ac- 
commodate several items on each 
card. Each card holds 15 items. 

The 6,000-odd items then were 
classified as dairy products, colors, 
flavors, ribbons, silverware, ar- 
ranged alphabetically or by size 
under these classifications and as- 
signed code numbers. We use num- 
bers beginning with 1,000 for raw 
materials, 2,000 for supplies, 3,000 
for accessories, and 8,000 for ex- 
pense items. 

We list about 10 items on each 
card, leaving other spaces to add 
items when and if needed. These 
items are subject to frequent 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Helping White-Collar 


Girls Do Their Best 





What do office women need to do their best and to 
stay on the job? Four Chicago women in supervisory 
positions have found the answers from their own 
experience and their dealings with other office women 





By Ml G. oe 


|’ IS now generally accepted 
that women in business are here 
to stay. How to keep them happy 
and willing to stay in one place is 
another matter—as witness the 
turnover records chalked up by 
many companies lately. 
Orderliness, quiet, cleanliness, 
and enough space to avoid claus- 
trophobia are paramount with 
women office workers. A recent 
survey showed that women placed 
good working conditions second on 
a list of seven job requirements. 
Salary, surprisingly, was near the 
bottom of the list. Women take 





Women must feel their work is impor- 
tant, says Mary Bill, Welfare Council 
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things more personally than men, 
however, and an _ even-tempered 
boss and a pleasant office usually 
mean more than a few extra dollars 
in the pay envelope. A sense of 
fair play is appreciated by all 
women—this is especially true in 
the matter of promotions and 
raises, in the opinion of ambitious 
girls. 

Women who have come up 
through the ranks to responsible 
positions know what linked them to 
their jobs, and they can under- 
stand what is important to other 
women in office work. The four 
women whom we interviewed have 
impressive service records—17, 21, 
25, and 31 years—with their re- 
spective companies. 

Mary Bill, office manager for 
the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, believes so firmly in 
the importance of proper working 
tools that she brought her own 
chair along with her when she 
started there in 1932. The mail- 
order company she had been with 
had gone bankrupt during the 
depression and was liquidating. 
Miss Bill went back and bought her 
posture chair, because she knew 
she could work better in it. “Social 
agencies can’t be fancy,” explains 
Miss Bill, “but we have been re- 
placing old chairs with posture 
chairs whenever it is possible.” 








The Council does the planning 
behind Chicago’s social agencies 
and brings worthy causes and 
groups looking for projects to- 
gether. Naturally, the Council has 
to stay within a strict budget. 
Though the Council cannot pay 
salaries equal to those offered by 
business organizations, the girls 
are content because they feel they 
are doing interesting, worth-while 
work. In fact, several girls who 
left the Council for jobs with 
larger salaries have asked to come 
back. “I’m not using my brains,” 
or “I don’t have to be on my toes 
like I did at the Council” are their 
complaints. 

Initiative is an asset at the 
agency, as the professional work- 
ers are out a good deal of the time 
and their secretaries and clerks 
must think for themselves. The 
girls are urged to analyze their 
work. If a report isn’t used as 
much as the time required to make 
it warrants, the Council may dis- 
pense with it. 

Any suggestions the girls make 
are considered carefully. If an idea 
sounds good, it is tried for a month 
to see how it works. Systems that 
were used in other places girls 
worked are given a trial, too. If a 
suggestion has already been tried 
and found impractical, the reasons 
are explained to the girl who sug 
gested the change. 

The same thoughtfulness under- 
lying the informal suggestion plan 
permeates the monthly clerical 
staff meetings. Three people are 
elected to plan the staff meetings 
so that they are well organized 
The 12 executives write a bi- 
monthly bulletin for the staff ex- 
plaining the work of the Council. 
If a girl is interested in any par- 
ticular project, she can ask the 
executive in charge for more in- 
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formation. Anyone can do a better 
job when she knows the reasons be- 
hind the work that is done. 

Another meeting that makes the 
girls feel important is the monthly 
15-minute clerical staff get-to- 
gether. Anything that may be 
bothering the girls is brought out 
and, if possible, corrected. Some- 
times spending a dollar and a half 
will eliminate a source of friction 
or discontent. For example, giving 
a girl a larger calendar pad she 
can write notes on may speed her 
job. In other cases a change in 
schedules may ease the pressure 
of too many rush jobs. 

The girls also have a voice in 
job evaluation as they decide who 
would be in the best position to 
judge their work and _ personal 
qualities. For instance, the switch- 
board operator is judged by the 
office manager, two executive mem- 
bers of the Committee on Personnel 
Practices, and the relief operator. 

Besides giving its women work- 
ers “the last word” on personnel 
matters, the Council makes work- 
ing conditions as attractive as pos- 
sible on a strict budget. When the 
Welfare Council moved a year ago, 
four bank chairs were bought for 
the reception room to replace the 
armless chairs, for the comfort of 
callers. This expense meant that 
less office furniture could be pur- 
chased, so the Council had old 
desks refinished to improve their 
appearance. 

That the girls who work for the 
Council realize the limits of the 
budget and cooperate is shown in 
the furnishings of their lounge. 
When the Council moved, the 
women were promised a new couch. 
The girls decided to make the old 
couch do because they would rather 
have a small refrigerator. The 
Council paid for half of the re- 
frigerator and the girls paid the 
other half. Then the women 
covered the old chair seats and 
put up paper draperies to make 
the room more attractive. 

Pleasant surroundings are as im- 
portant to the 38 professional and 
semiprofessional workers as they 
are to the 62 clerical employees. 
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One professional woman had an 
office whose two big windows over- 
looked a dreary alley. Two of her 
friends gave her Venetian blinds 
for her office for Christmas so she 
could cut off the dingy view. 
Doing important work in nice 
surroundings with good tools and 
a spirit of teamwork sounds like 
the ideal office job. The number of 
years’ service chalked up by Coun- 
cil workers confirms this formula. 
Another office where 
workers stay for years is Acme 
Steel Company. Catherine A. 
Jones, now assistant office man- 
ager, began there as a file super- 
visor 21 years ago. Before that 
she had worked in a bank for 4 
years and had been in charge of 
systems in an office equipment com- 
pany for 114 years. Then she 
worked for a steel office equipment 
company making surveys of cus- 
tomers’ needs for equipment. In 
this last job a flair for manage- 
ment and organization crystallized 
which has been helpful at Acme. 
Miss Jones supervises about 
75 women in the stenographic, 
mailing, and filing departments, 
and handles personnel problems of 
175 women. About three-fourths of 
the women have been at Acme more 
than 5 years. Miss Jones attri- 
butes this record to the policies of 
the company and its belief in the 
importance of proper working 


women 


tools. Girls in the stenographic 








pool have steel desks, posture 
chairs, electric typewriters, tran- 
scribing machines, and line-at-a- 
time copyholders. Other workers 
have special desks for special jobs. 
The office building is air condi- 
tioned, and a company cafeteria 
serves good meals at cost. 

Since one of Acme’s tenets is to 
promote from within, employment 
standards are high. Miss Jones 
does all the initial interviewing for 
office work. Some of the requisites 
looked for are a good education ; 
a well-groomed, businesslike ap- 
pearance; and a sincere manner. 
Aptitude tests also figure in em- 
ployee selection. 

A new stenographer spends 3 to 
6 months in the stenographic de- 
partment. This experience gives 
the girl a knowledge of the com- 


pany’s business. Many of the 
girls in the more _ responsible 
jobs at Acme have advanced 


from _ stenographers. 

Merit rating twice a year as- 
sures everyone that her progress 
is watched and she will be up- 
graded as a result of better than 
average performance. 

Here again pleasant working 
conditions, proper equipment, and 
the knowledge that their work is 
noticed keep women happy in their 
work. The fact that promotions 
and salary advances are based on 
merit and that favoritism can play 
no part is appreciated, too. 


Catherine A. Jones, the assistant office manager at Acme Steel Company, 
credits low turnover to company policies and belief in good working tools 
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Ursula Dillon, who supervises 
60 girls in the filing, mailing, and 
stenographic departments at the 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company, also feels that fair play 
pays. As she puts it, “Confidence 
in the company keeps women 
happy in their jobs.” Miss Dillon 
has been with Imperial for 31 
years. She was in charge of the 
stenographic department her first 
5 years and then assumed other 
duties as they came along. 

There are many policies and 
benefits to engender confidence in 
Imperial. Most of the women hired 
get their basic training in the 
stenographic department which 
prepares them for other positions. 
Yearly reports from department 
heads on girls’ work, attendance, 
and punctuality are considered in 
giving raises. Any suggestions the 
girls make are given a trial if they 
seem practical. 

Employee benefits include Blue 
Cross hospitalization, life insur- 
ance, and a pension plan. 

Sometimes when jobs are open 
former workers come back to Im- 
perial because they “like it better.” 
Miss Dillon is a sympathetic 
listener and many of the girls come 
to her with their problems—per- 
haps because a woman boss has 





more insight into such matters. At 
any rate, Miss Dillon confides that 
helping girls with their office and 
personal problems is the most in- 
teresting part of her job. “We’re 
just like a big family—and Im- 
perial is my second home!” 

Helen E. Jennings, manager of 
the typing and duplicating depart- 
ment at The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, thinks good work- 
ing conditions and sound person- 
nel policies share the honors for 
her department’s low turnover. No 
girl has left of her own accord in 
2 years—except to be married. 

Miss Jennings herself has been 
with the utility for 25 years. In 
her present position she supervises 
40 women and 8 men and boys. Be- 
fore that she was in charge of the 
girls who organized the company’s 
fixed property records for 3 years, 
and previously she headed the 
statistical typing department. 

Give people the proper equip- 
ment and a pleasant environment 
and you help them do better work, 
according to Miss Jennings. Right 
now her department is _ being 
cleaned and decorated. Posture 
chairs, gray steel desks and files 
are standard equipment. Adjust- 
able typewriter mountings in new 
desks allow for the differences in 





girls’ height and mean a lot to 
their comfort. 

Maintenance is important, too. 
Machines are kept in good repair, 
and typewriters are replaced in 5 
to 7 years. Typewriters that are 
used for tabulating are replaced 
sooner. 

“Human maintenance” is also 
essential. Music by Muzak—some 
stimulating and some soothing—is 
played for 15 minutes at the be- 
ginning of the workday and after 
lunch, and periodically through- 
out the day. The music cancels out 
the machine noise, and the depart- 
ment is kept as quiet as possible. 
With 48 people operating type- 
writers and duplicating machines, 
unrestricted noise could have been 
unnerving to some workers. A pos- 
sible source of friction is thus 
eliminated. 

Miss Jennings, however, fecls 
that one develops the knack of 
sensing other situations where 
friction might arise and taking 
steps to prevent it. This insight 
helps things to run smoothly. 

Coupled with fair treatment and 
pleasant surroundings, thought- 
fulness and consideration shown 
by the supervisor are bound to 
make women workers satisfied with 
their jobs. 





Census Machine Does Work 


MACHINE that will be used 

in compiling 1950 census fig- 
ures will:do the work that would 
require the efforts of 500 people 
and their entire working lives if 
they did the job by hand. 

The electronic statistical ma- 
chine was developed by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, and in one operation it 
combines the simultaneous func- 
tions of classifying, counting, 
accumulating, and editing. 

The census will cover agricul- 
ture, population, and housing. 
Enumeration will start in the 
spring, and information will be 
collected from 150 million people 
from 45 million homes and 6 
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million farms. The millions of 
facts collected will be recorded on 
270 million punched cards—one 
for every person, one for every 
dwelling unit, and eight or more 
for every farm. 

The task of transferring the 
basic facts from census question- 
naires to the cards by means of 
key-punch machines will take 
about a year. Approximately 2 
million cards will be punched per 
day at the peak of operations. 
Classifying, counting, and tabu- 
lating the results will be completed 
by the spring of 1952. 

The new IBM machine is so 
perfect that it automatically de- 
tects and rejects punched cards 





of 500 People 


containing improbable data. For 
example, a card might indicate 
through error that an 8-year-old 
is a war veteran. The electronic 
machine’s editing feature auto- 
matically rejects this card. When 
the technique is applied, automatic 
editing eliminates the need for 
manual editing—that is, when it 
involves visual examination of 
millions of questionnaires to make 
certain that entries were properly 
made in the proper places, and 
that the information is reasonable 
and consistent. 

The electronic machine will 
handle functions that required one 
or more operations with several 
different machines. 
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Which way is out? 








It can give him, and promptly, the 
sales, production, and stock bal- 
ance facts needed to keep inven- 
tory at an operating minimum. 
For Keysort can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method ... 


1, What items are selling and what 


2. What quantities are on hand, 

and how long they’ve been there. 

3. What has to be produced or 
purchased ...and how soon. 

A general manager can increase 

selling efficiency. With the infor- 

mation McBee Keysort provides, 

he can coordinate orders and sales 





pressures with inventory. 
A general manager can control 
production costs. Keysort job and 
material tickets keep him advised 
on work-in-process, permit him to 
schedule production tightly. 
Balanced inventory is rigidly 
controlled inventory. McBee con- 
trols it with simple, inexpensive, 
flexible methods and machines that 
save time, money, work, worry. 
No wonder McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a few 
short years. 
There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 
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Florsheim Shoe Strings 


Along with City 


HE Florsheim Shoe Company 
recently began production in 
the first all-new, modern factory in 
downtown Chicago in 10 years. 
Florsheim thus varied from the 
general trend of moving from the 
city to the suburbs. 

The building is right across the 
street from a big railroad station, 
and that particular area isn’t one 
that is known for cleanliness. Many 
people who visited the plant at its 
recent opening asked why it wasn’t 
erected in a nicer setting in a quiet 
suburb. 

President Harold Florsheim, son 
of the founder, gave this explana- 
tion: First of all, the company was 
founded in 1892 not far away from 
the present location. The company 
has always been a Chicago busi- 
ness, and Florsheim executives ex- 
pect to keep it that way. 

Then, too, Florsheim values the 
skilled workmanship of its em- 


ployees, and to move the factory 
might have meant disrupting the 
homes of—or losing—some of these 
people. As it is, the new building 
is only a block away from the old 
one, and good transportation is 
available in all directions. On the 
other hand, if the factory had been 
moved to a suburb, many em- 
ployees would have been forced to 
travel long distances to get to 
work. Eventually some of them 
might have turned to other jobs. 

The building is also conveniently 
located for Chicago people and 
out-of-towners who must visit the 
factory frequently to transact 
business. 

About 40 per cent of Florsheim’s 
production will be manufactured 
in the new plant, and production 
will be limited to men’s shoes. More 
than 1,000 workers are employed 
in the factory. Among the new de- 
velopments in the building are 





Approximately 40 per cent of Florsheim’s production comes from this modern 
factory, which stands on the fringes of Chicago’s notorious Skid Row section 
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floor-to-floor and overhead con- 
veyor systems which completely 
eliminate the transferring of shoes 
by hand truck through the six 
working floors. 

Partitions divide the working 
and office areas on the first floor, 
and they can be moved as desired. 
Most of the desks in the building 
are General Fireproofing desks, 
with gray linoleum tops. 

One visitor to the new building 
was intrigued by the open court 
at the second-floor level. He jok- 
ingly remarked that it looked like 
a good spot for a baseball game- 
if there weren’t so many windows. 
The roof area is for employees’ 
recreational use, although the type 
of recreation has limitations. 

Florsheim has given over the en- 
tire west wing of its building to an 
employees’ cafeteria. There are ac 
commodations for 400 at a sitting, 
and tables seat only four each, in 
accordance with the preference ex- 
pressed by employees. Lunch 
periods are 42 minutes and are 
staggered. The lunch period is like 
the beginning and ending of th« 
working day ; it isn’t an even hour 
Employees start work at 7:42 in 
the morning and end at 4:24 in the 
afternoon, a carry-over from the 
war. 

One feature of the building is : 
service for Chicago retailers. 
dumbwaiter is located near the rc 
ception desk in the lobby, and i 
brings up small shoe parcels fo 
Chicago dealers directly from th 
stockroom below. 

The large square tower tha 
soars 50 feet above the sixth floo: 
roof was mistaken by one visitor a 
offices for top executives. Th 
tower actually encloses sprinkle: 
tanks of 60,000 gallons of water 
as well as the factory’s huge dus! 
collectors. 
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EET THE MACHINE THATS 
MAKING DICTATING HISTORY! 






Never before has one dictating machine so outstripped The revolutionary Memobelt is the newest, most prac- 
all others in advantages to the user. It’s the most successful tical of all recording media. 5 mail in an ordinary envelope 
dictating machine in history. Only 414" high and letter- for 3¢. It can’t crack or break and—the tiny Memobelt rec- 
S. head size, the streamlined TIME-MASTER not only saves ord is so economical to use that you simply mail, file, or 
s you time but cuts the cost of your dictation! transcribe and discard it after only one use! 





e Unheard-of convenience is yours with the TIME-MASTER “It’s a sweetheart!” say secretaries! Memobelt clarity 


p at your elbow! Foolproof simplicity of TIME-MASTER opera- and TIME-MASTER’S tiny Magic Ear make transcribing a 
tion lets you trap those fleeting thoughts instantly! Just cinch! The TIME-MASTER makes your secretary’s job easier 
the flick of a switch and you can do your thinking out loud! and pleasanter—gives her more time for other duties! 


BUT—don’t take our word for it; send for your free 
copy of the booklet: “Does Your Dictating Date cr---7-"-3-3-3rCrCroO--- 


f _ 4 J 69 
You?” Use the coupon at right. ' ;, 
Dictaphone Corp. 


120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Pea et 
ht etal RMI Ahi tngn etat 


For even quicker, more conclusive proof, call your 

local Dictaphone representative and arrange for a 
I I g 

free TIME-MASTER demonstration in your own office. 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


DICTAPHONE | =~ 















Street Address 





Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines. (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 








City & Zone 
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Executive Designs Desk 
For His Own Use 


REATER comfort, more work 
in less time, and less lost motion 
—all this is the result of a new 
desk, designed for his own use and 
needs by John M. Shaw, assistant 
vice president, information depart- 
ment, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

Like many other executives, Mr. 
Shaw occasionally wants to type 
something on his own typewriter. 
For a long time he struggled with 
various stands and mountings for 
his machine. None of the conven- 
tional ideas suited him. Executive 
desks are not made for typing. He 
tried to buy a desk suited to his 
needs from several dealers. None 


could help him. 
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Soon after he assumed his pres- 
ent position the office supply de- 
partment of AT&T told him that 
his old desk was due for early re- 
placement. Mr. Shaw explained 
that he did not want a conventional 
desk and said he would like to dis- 
cuss desks with the man in charge 
of equipment. 

The discussion led to a chal- 
lenge: “Tell us what you want and 
we will make it,” said the head of 
the supply department. Mr. Shaw 
drew a rough sketch. This was 
quickly turned into a blueprint by 
draftsmen at the building’s shop 
at 195 Broadway, telephone head- 
quarters. 

Now Mr. Shaw has a desk that 


is considerably different from the 
usual executive desk. It has ample 
leg room for visitors; it has half 
the usual number of drawers; and, 
most important of all, his type- 
writer is conveniently placed at the 
exact height for correct posture 
and easy operation. 

Mr. Shaw is delighted with the 
new desk and declares that his 
work goes much easier and more 
rapidly with it. Top of the desk is 
76 by 42 inches, with a well for the 
typewriter, and a curved edge at 
the working side to permit him to 
“move right into” the desk for 
greater working comfort. 

Visitors may pull their chairs 

(Continued on page 43) 
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This fast new 


BURROUGHS 


MODERN, FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 
NON-GLARE, SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 
NEW SURE-TOUCH KEYS 
BURROUGHS SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 





This modern, clean-lined Burroughs 
adding machine belongs on your 
desk ... belongs on every desk where 
occasional figuring is done from day 
to day. 


Why? Because the time, trouble and 
errors of mental arithmetic cost a 


It’s the finest machine by far for the 
money—fast, accurate, easy to use. 
But don’t take our word for it. Get a 
demonstration today by calling your 
Burroughs office or filling in the 
coupon below. Other Burroughs 
adding machines include models 







great deal more than the price of the with electric operation, direct sub- 
machine. traction, various totaling capacities, 
*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes . . . as little as $12.50 down, as long as 18 months to pay. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN : 

Mail this | (© Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
CH OW l and prices on Burroughs adding l 

\ | machines. COMPANY: | 

T0 DAY | (0 I would like to see a demonstration at ADDRESS 

i my place of business. — — AMB-74 | 
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VEN Santa Claus Land has its 

paperwork problems. 

The small town in southern In- 
diana each year receives orders 
from people all over the country 
who want their gifts to be mailed 
with the colorful label, “Direct 
from Santa Claus Land.” The 
gifts also have the authentic post- 
mark “Santa Claus, Indiana.” The 
orders come from people who have 
heard about the town or who have 
received gift catalogs describing 
things that can be ordered by mail. 
Other orders are made up while 
customers shop in person. Last 
year about a half million people 
visited the little town that was 


Order System Speeds 
Santa’s Business 


named Santa Claus on Christmas 
Eve, 1855. 

Last year, too, was the first 
time that there was much of a sys- 
tem in handling the many orders. 
The new system was installed after 
a great deal of confusion and dis- 
appointment to many customers in 
1947. So many orders were received 
that year that there was not 
enough merchandise to fill them. 
Even if there had been an ample 
supply of merchandise, it is doubt- 
ful that the necessary paperwork 
could have been handled. 

Finally, letters of apology were 
written to would-be customers, 
and refund checks followed. Almost 




































a month was spent in writing the 
checks. 

It was apparent that something 
would have to be done before 
Christmas the next year, and it 
was decided to try writing orders 
on marginally punched continuous 
forms. With these Standard Reg- 
ister Kant-Slip forms it was easy 
to produce set after set of orders 
quickly and accurately. There was 
no lost motion caused by inserting 
new forms for each order. 

Three types of orders are gen- 
erally received : Prepaid mail order, 
order that comes through a store 
handling the gifts or catalogs, and 
a C.0.D. order. In writing these 
continuous order forms, labels are 
written at the same time, and where 
the order is C.0.D., the tag for it 
is written simultaneously. Time 
and effort are saved in all three 
groups, but the paperwork in the 
C.0O.D. class of orders now takes 
only about one-fourth of the time 
it did. 

Office copies of these orders are 
always retained, of course, and 
they provide detailed information 
about the number of parcels 
shipped, geographical break-down 
of the gifts, and break-down by 
items. These figures help Santa 
Claus Land direct its mail selling 
and they aid in forecasting future 
business. 

The system worked efficiently in 
1948, and there were no disap- 
pointed customers because of in- 
adequate office equipment. Expect- 
ing another record year this sea- 
son, Santa Claus Land again has 
its system running as smoothly as 
a sleigh in new snow. 


The quiet little town of Santa Claus, 
Indiana, handles many orders every 
year from people who want packages 
labeled ‘‘From Santa Claus Land” 
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You can start working wonders 
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' Results . . . new to photocopying. Your office 
work is reproduced in dense photographic blacks, 
5 clean whites ... every detail sharp and clear. 
Furthermore, your Kodagraph Contact prints 
have a high-quality, Kodak-made paper base 

... that will not buckle or curl .. . that adds to 
your convenience in reading, filing, mailing, 


or binding. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”— your booklet about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other papers in this great new Kodak 
line. I have (1) contact printer CF) direct process () blueprint equipment. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“Kodak” is a trade-mark 








EFORE Johnson & Johnson 
built its new shipping center 
near New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
there were many problems to be 
ironed out. 

The new building itself would 
automatically solve several prob- 
lems. For example, lack of space 
for a central warehouse and ship- 
ping area had forced J&J to store 
finished goods in 42 widely scat- 
tered places, and they had to be 
shipped from another location. To 
assemble a typical order, four 
people had to walk a total distance 
of about 1 mile. 

Too, under the old setup work- 
ers had little of the modern han- 
dling equipment, and they had to 
lift single cases on and off old- 
fashioned carriers by hand. Such 
manual handling was done several 
times daily for each of the 8,500 
cases that were shipped in an 
average day. 

Things were so slow before the 
new shipping center opened that 
144 to 5 days were required to 
assemble an order and ship it to 
a customer. Rail shipments had to 
be trucked to a freight depot, and 
transport trucks had to fight their 
way through heavy city traffic. 
There were only five platforms for 
loading trucks and trailers. 

With these problems in mind, 
J&J began planning a new shipping 
center. It was decided to decentral- 
ize and build a few miles out of 
New Brunswick. Except for execu- 
tive offices, locker rooms, and cafe- 
tcria, the new warehouse is all on 
one floor. 

Key to efficiency in the new 
center is a winding dragline system 
which runs below floor level. When 
an employee fills an order, he con- 
nects a specially designed truck to 
this system, and it is drawn past 
cartons whose contents are identi- 
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They Walked a Mile 
To Fill an Order 


fied by number. The truck doesn’t 
have to be stopped unless there are 
many cartons to be loaded from 
one area. No carton, however, need 
be carried more than about 3 feet. 

The truck then goes to one of 
7 loading stations for trailers, or 
to one of the 12 to 18 loading po- 
sitions for freight cars. Trailers 
and freight cars have only a few 
hundred yards to go in order to 


reach a main highway or railroad. 

The new shipping center elimi- 
nates much of the paperwork and 
extra scheduling that were required 
in New Brunswick, and it also 
eliminates four-fifths of the manual 
labor. As a result each employee 
works at reasonable speed, and yet 
the typical order is filled, checked, 
and loaded 4 hours after it enters 
the plant. 
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Four people had to walk about a mile to fill a typical order in the old ware- 
house, but no carton has to be carried more than 3 feet in new shipping center 
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How the Remington Electric Deluxe 


Speeds Work 


Solves Typing Problems 


Here’s what satisfied customers say: 


“We cut more than 4500 stencils and we are especially gratified 
at the speed and the quality of the work produced by these 
machines. We estimate that with the use of Remington Electric 
Typewriters our production has increased 50%.” 


“—| like the appearance of our letters with your new Remington 
Rand “100” Type; and find it much easier to read. . .” 


“—Recent tests in this department have shown a considerable 
increase in production . . . we have been able with this machine 
to obtain as high as 17 crystal clear copies.” 


“—We find that with this new equipment our billing is done 
much faster, the output has increased about 30%, and the 
invoices are neater and cleaner looking.” 


@ The superb Remington Electric Deluxe can accom- 
plish these advantages and at the same time increase 
typing production for your business. The fast, easy, electric 
action allows fingers to fly over the keyboard turning out 
more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
So why not start saving today, the electric way. For full 
information on how the Remington Electric Deluxe speeds 
work, saves money and solves typing problems, send for 
a FREE copy of “New Office Profits Through Electricity”. 
Address requests to Remington Rand, Department T-24, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


Orderly training and promotion 
were upset by the war. Help 
shortages brought people into jobs 
for which they had little prepara- 
tion. Whatever the alibis are, no 
matter how good they are, the 
failure to get an organization pull- 
ing together in some degree of 
harmony is perhaps one of the 
costliest business disasters. Some 
companies will slide into bank- 
ruptcy in 1950 unless executives 
begin pulling together intelligently. 


3. Lower Maintenance Costs 


An investigator for this maga- 
zine called upon an executive in 
Elyria, Ohio. As he entered the 
splendid little office building he 
noticed a janitor washing a many- 
paned front door. Some 50 minutes 
later the reporter left the build- 
ing; the man was still at work 
laboriously washing the many tiny 
panes in this big double front door. 

It would pay that company to 
remove this door and replace it with 
a simple glass door which could 
be cleaned in 10 minutes. How 
much does it cost to polish the 
brass, wash the windows, clean the 
floors, keep ancient office furniture 
and machines in repair? What are 
the costs of installing, then remov- 
ing electric fans each year? How 
about a hundred other “small” 
jobs? 

None of these jobs seems to cost 
much, But the annual totals are 
often staggering. In many cases a 
small investment in new and im- 
proved equipment would reduce 
maintenance to a fraction of its 
present cost. We found several 
companies whose executives are 
analyzing every item of main- 
tenance cost. Some of them report 
handsome savings from finding a 
better way to do simple jobs, which 
once cost so little no one paid at- 
tention to them, but which are now 
a major expense item. Some of 
these simple but expensive jobs 
might be eliminated entirely. 
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Operation: 1950 





4. Start “Timetable” Projects 


During the late summer of 1949 
we found five companies working 
on this rule: No project will be 
started or approved without a 
timetable. 

All of these companies have re- 
cently suffered disastrous losses be- 
cause of delays of one kind or an- 
other. Some of the delays were in 
the “acts of God, strikes, fires, 
and accidents” categories. Many 
other delays were due to failure to 
set up a timetable, failure to fol- 
low through, and failure to co- 
ordinate the work of the various 
departments. 

In one company we found these 
rules for starting any new project: 

1. At a meeting of all executives 
concerned with the project obtain 
full agreeraent that the project is 
necessary and important. 

2. Give each participant a defi- 
nite assignment and a date for re- 
porting to the person responsible 
for the subsequent step. 

3. Obtain the necessary budget 
or appropriation at the same time 
the decision to act is reached. 

4. Be clear about who is to have 
final authority for approval, and 
set a time for submission of all 
plans to this authority. Set a time 
for completion, and a date for the 
next meeting, if another session is 
required. 

5. Never hold a meeting with- 
out a secretary whose duty it is to 
keep minutes of the meeting and 
prepare a written report for im- 
mediate distribution to all who at- 
tend the meeting. 

At first glance these rules may 
seem bureaucratic and clumsy. Ac- 
tually these simple rules, in the 
several organizations that we know 
use them, have reduced delays, im- 
proved results, and prevented mis- 
understandings. 


5. Appoint an Improvement Committee 


In almost any business in the 
country nearly every executive, 








both major and minor, senior and 
junior, has good ideas for improve- 
ments. A high percentage of these 
ideas never get beyond the “talk” 
stage. Almost every Lusiness needs 
some machinery or technique for 
profiting by these undeveloped 
ideas. We are speaking now of 
ideas and improvements a cut or 
two above the type we receive in 
suggestion boxes. The ideas we dis- 
cuss here are strictly middle- 
drawer executive ideas, from thie 
layer of executives many people 
call middle-management. 

We discovered several companies 
which have set up more or less 
formal committees called “Im- 
provement Committees” or “Plan- 
ning Committees” whose job it is 
to search for, then screen all ideas 
for improvements. Nearly every 
company has a different name for 
these committees and the name is 
not important, but the job is ex- 
tremely essential if a company is 
to grow. 

These committees are composcd 
of executives who have proper au- 
thority to reach decisions on the 
majority of all ideas submitted. 
The meetings rise above the level 
of gab fests, and the participants 
work sincerely and persistently. 
Vague and misty ideas are quickly 
dismissed, or the proponents are 
told to present the ideas in logical, 
written form with cost estimates. 

A president of a middle-sized 
company told a Dartnell reporter 
he had begun such a committee, 
purposely appointing several ex- 
ecutives who were not working well 
together as members. At first the 
meetings were bitter and sarcastic, 
he reports. Gradually differences 
were reconciled and ironed out until 
some understanding was achieve'l. 
Then real progress began. A vague 
suggestion for a new product was 
brought down to earth and put 
into production. A serious flaw in 
production which caused a bad 
bottleneck was straightened out. 
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Tue voc is a dilly...So happy I could 
come in when I’d been chasing him for 
months! Listened as if I was his favorite 
musical instrument! 

Dr. Whendryl isn’t a sawbones, but a 
Ph.D. in psychology—taught the stuff up 
at State U before he started publishing 
textbooks. Circularizes teachers—which is 
why I wanted to see him. 

He knew something about metered 
mailing. I had a demonstration machine 
along...showed him how it prints the meter 
stamp, plus dated postmark and small ad 
directly on the envelope . . .and how the 
envelope is sealed, too... how it prints any 
amount of postage you want. 

“Why, it’s ingenious!” the Doc said. 


HE was much taken with the idea of 
buying postage by having the postoffice set 
the meter... the protection postage has in 
the meter, compared to adhesive stamps... 
the automatic accounting. He agreed that 
mailing by meter is more efficient than 
sticking stamps ... Then he threw me! 

It seemed that Dr. Whendryl was a 
Mahatma Gandhi disciple . . . thought 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 

» 2105 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 

“S" Originators of the postage meter ... largest makers of mailing 
machines .. . offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada, 


maybe that American life was getting too 
mechanized . . . people would be better off, 
psychologically, if they would only use 
their hands more. And any big mailings 
were done outside, anyway. 


Who am I to trade punches with a 
Ph.D. in psychology? So I picked up my 
meter to go from there. The Doc guessed 
he’d go out with me. 

Out on the reception room table, there 
were two large wire baskets of outgoing 
mail. What caught my eye was that all the 
letters on top had airmail stamps... 
even the envelopes with local addresses! 

I pointed out this little inconsistency 
to the Doc—and you should have seen the 
psychology prof switch to business man, 
very embarrassed! . . . He yelled for Paul, 
and asked what was the big idea. 

Paul was the kid office boy, and as cool 
as a milkshake. “‘Airmails are the only 
stamps we have, Doctor,” he says, “I’ve 
tried for three days to get a postage 


age Meter 





Yow can be sure a machine 
wow't get SORS at anybody! 


NEW DESK MODEL!...The 
DM is a postage meter for 
everybody! ...only a little 
larger than your phone—but it 
stamps and seals mail of all kinds 
and classes! ... Write for 
descriptive folder...today! ~* 





requisition from your secretary.” 

The Doc yells for the secretary. She 
gives the boy a dirty look, but says sweetly 
“Paul must be mistaken. I’ve expected him 
to pick up the postage requisition.” ... 
The Doc leaves them glaring. 

When we got downstairs, he starts to 
smile. ““Couldn’t happen if we had a meter, 
could it? And you can be sure a machine 
won’t get mad at anybody. And probably 
improve our personnel relations! How 
soon can you send one over?” 


A postaGe meter will improve any 
company’s relations with the office workers 
who get out the mail! . . . But, most offices 
use the postage meter for its efficiency and 
convenience, whether you mail ten letters a 
day or ten thousand! 

Like to know what metered mail could 
do for your office?...Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or write 
direct for “So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 


















Several profitless products were 
discontinued, and two unprofitable 
branch offices put back in the 
black. 

Here we have a rather formi- 
dable list of achievements for 1 
year’s work for a committee, but 
such achievements are not too 
much to expect when a group of 
sincere and intelligent executives 
peel off their coats and go to work. 

Such committees are especially 
profitable in companies where the 
top management is overburdened 
and where the big boss has always 
been reluctant to delegate any 
authority. 

The amount of executive talent 
being wasted in companies where 
one man or a very small group of 
men has always made decisions is 
staggering. The most prevalent 
complaint we found in this investi- 
gation was: “The old man pigeon- 
holes everybody’s best ideas.” 

This is not a new complaint of 
middle-management men. To some 
extent it has always been with us. 
The plain facts are that many 
“old men” are paying big salaries 
to capable executives and failing 
to obtain anywhere near the full 
measure of executive ability. 

We attempted to look into the 
reasons for this perennial com- 
plaint. Here are some of the most 
obvious reasons and possible solu- 
tions for each problem: 

“The president said ‘No’ before 
I had a chance to develop my idea.” 
Trouble here often stems from the 
middle-management man’s failure 
to fully develop the suggestion in 
writing, with cost estimates, pos- 
sible savings or profits. 

Where members of an organiza- 
tion complain about top manage- 
ment’s failure to consider sugges- 
tions it is often because the middle- 
management men have fallen into 
the habit of making suggestions at 
times when top management can- 
not give proper attention. They 
suggest costly ideas casually at 
lunch, at a chance meeting in the 
hall, or while walking from the 
company parking lot to the front 
door. 

“T never get a chance to see the 
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president of our company.” In 
that case the president may not be 
a mind reader. Therefore he 
doesn’t know that his lieutenants 
are aching to see him. Solution to 
this problem is to make a written 
report to the president. If neces- 
sary, send it up “through chan- 
nels”—but actually we are con- 
sidering, in this report, men who 
usually have authority to deal with 
a company president. If ideas and 
suggestions must filter through a 
presidential assistant or a vice 
president, it is all the more im- 
portant that they be in writing. 

None of the suggestions in this 
report can be of value in a com- 
pany where one or two men in- 
tervene between the president and 
middle-management men to put a 
damper on all improvement ideas. 
Where this situation exists, and it 
does exist in a surprisingly large 
number of companies, it is the 
problem of middle-management 
men to find a way to get action. 
Often it is easier to jump this 
hurdle than we think. 

For example, in company “A” 
six executives prepared a report 
and frankly told the vice president 
they wanted a meeting with the 
president. It was arranged, and 
the ideas in the report accepted. 

In another company we will 
label as “B” four men went to the 
company president and obtained 
authority to submit a report sup- 
plementing one which had been 


made by an outside engineering 


firm. The “insiders’” report was 
found to be infinitely better than 
the outside report. The company 
discovered unused management 
talent in these four men who took 
the bull by the horns. 

In 1950 the companies which 
make the greatest progress will be 
the ones which develop latent man- 
agement talent now on payrolls to 
the greatest extent. Rapid prog- 
ress will come to companies which 
develop middle-management men to 
their highest point of achievement. 

A vital step in obtaining greater 
results from middle-management 
men is to give them better assist- 
ants. Too many such men are 








snowed under a pile of simple rou- 
tine—simple but time consuming. 
One company head we met told us 
he requested all his middle-manage- 
ment men to hire an extra assistant 
or a better assistant and unload a 
good share of routine work on 
him. When this was done the 
middle-management men had much 
more time for genuine executive 
planning and management. 

We consider middle-management 
men the greatest potential source 
of improvement to business in 
1950. And by middle-management 
men we mean the great group of 
sales managers, office managers, 
credit managers, sales promotion 
managers, plant superintendents, 
research department heads, chicf 
accountants, and, by no means 
least, the group of vice presidents 
in charge of this or that who have 
never been given sufficient “go 
ahead” authority. 





Training New 
Executives 


(Continued from page 11) 


courses are based on a semester 
system, and so a student spends 4 
months at school and then 4 
months in industry. The training 
at Bell & Howell is virtually the 
same, however, with each student 
going through various depart- 
ments and spending so much time 
in each one. At the completion of 
the training the graduate is as- 
signed to a permanent department 
by the cooperative engineering 
committee. Once every year this 
committee interviews the student 
to check his progress and interests. 

Judging from Bell & Howell’s 
experience, the cooperative plan 
seems to have several advantag¢s 
over personnel programs practiced 
by many large companies. Every 
spring when college graduation is 
drawing near, personnel represent- 
atives from big companies are all 
over the campuses of larger col- 
leges and universities. They inter- 
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view hundreds of seniors and then 
select half a dozen or fewer to visit 
their home offices. In the end a 
large corporation may hire only 
two or three of many students 
interviewed on several campuses. 
When the new men actually join 
the company, they generally go 
through a long, prescribed train- 
ing program—sometimes lasting 
as long as 5 years. 

The time and expense of such 
personnel junkets often total siz- 
able sums at the end of every year. 
Some of the companies may try 
different schools each year, and 
most of them ask little help from 
the schools, except in connection 
with class grades. 

Companies using cooperative 
training programs have the ad- 
vantage of working with the same 
schools year after year, and these 
schools know the type of person 
the company wants. It isn’t neces- 
sary to send a representative to the 
colleges to spend hours interview- 
ing various students. 

As an illustration, Bell & 
Howell’s personnel chief recently 
had a call from Northwestern’s 
cooperative plan head. He said he 
had a student who was too good to 
pass up. The professor knew that 
Bell & Howell didn’t expect to 
start another student in the plan 
until next year, but he was so im- 
pressed with this student that he 
decided to give the company first 
chance. The youth in turn was im- 
pressed by Bell & Howell’s pro- 
gram from the conversation of 
other students. 

After an interview, the student 
was given the opportunity to work 
in Bell & Howell’s plant until an 
opening in the cooperative plan 
appeared. He accepted and joined 
another youth who left school to 
work for the company until there 
was an opening. 

If both of these students-turned- 
production-workers live up to their 
advance notices, they probably will 
comprise the cooperative plan 
quota for 1950. And if they follow 
the pattern of some of their pre- 
decessors, they will be moving into 


top positions somewhere around 
1970. 
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No loose carbon paper 
to handle 


oo - SAVE EFFORT... TIME...MONEY! 


..-with the New Underwood 


All Electric 
FANFOLD WRITING 
MACHINE 


With this machine, your office workers never 
waste time, juggling messy, loose carbon 
paper. One simple, easy loading operation 
and they can type up to 1500 sets of waybills, 
freight bills, orders, requisitions, or other 
multi-copy forms without changing carbons. 

Instead of using loose or padded forms, 
you simply purchase the same forms printed 
in long continuous strips containing 500 to 
1500 sets which are fed chain-like into the 
Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writing 
Machine. 

Instead of employing loose sheets of carbon 
paper, the carbon paper is fed from long 
sheets or rolls. As each completed set of forms 
is discharged from the machine, the carbon 
paper is automatically moved into the next 
set of forms. The operator merely types and 
removes the completed forms, the machine 
does the rest. 

In addition, the new Underwood All Elec- 
tric Fanfold Writing Machine incorporates 
every modern refinement and feature essen- 
tial to maximum operating simplicity and 
speed, including Underwood’s renowned ALL 
ELECTRIC KEYBOARD. 

It is a pleasure to operate this new Under- 
wood. The same light finger-tip touch pro- 
duces one or many perfect copies. Controlled 
electric power gives the energy that makes 
the operator’s work simple and easy. In- 
creased speed without fatigue is assured. 

See this new Fanfold Machine at your 
local Underwood branch . . . or mail the cou- 
pon for full information, today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victcria St. Toronto 1, Canada 
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Type your waybills and freight bills the 
Underwood All Electric way. Get more 
work ... better work . . . in less time. 





Move Carbons from each completed set 
of forms into the next set without touch- 
ing or juggling messy single sheets of car- 
bon paper... eliminate carbon waste... 
cut costs. 





Zip! As each completed set is removed, 
the next set automatically feeds into posi- 
tion, ready instantly for typing. . . elimi- 
nate non-productive operations... speed 
up production. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


The new warehouse was planned 
to be as efficient as the old one was 
inefficient. It is reported to be the 
largest one-floor commercial food 
distributing warehouse in America. 
It is 2 city blocks long by 1 city 
block wide. There are accommoda- 
tions inside the building for 18 
freight cars and 26 large trailer 
trucks. Office space is air condi- 
tioned, and included in this area 
is the model store, special display 
space, sales meeting room, and em- 
ployees’ cafeteria. 

Many of the methods employed 
in the new warehouse are adapta- 
tions from those developed by Mr. 
Cummings when he reorganized the 
Kenny Company. And here we have 
one of the many advantages of 
operating under a setup like that 
at Consolidated. The various divi- 
sions operate separately, but if one 
division develops an unusual idea 
and makes a success of it, the other 
divisions can adapt the idea to 
their own operation. 

Sprague Warner was successful 
with an idea some months ago when 
a label redesigning program was 
begun. The company’s Richelieu 
line of foods had labels that were 
not as legible as they could be, and 
the trade name was visible from 
only one side. Grocers had to be 
careful when making displays of 
Richelieu foods, because cans could 
not be readily identified unless they 
were stacked in a certain way. Too, 
the trade name slanted upward 
along the label, and the long flow- 
ing “R” used up too much space. 

The labels were redesigned so 
that the trade-mark was straight- 
ened, and the flowing “R” was 
chopped off. The same traditional 
lettering was retained, however, so 
that customers of long standing 
would not be confused; and the 
trade-mark was shown on two sides 
of the cans so that placement was 
then relatively unimportant. The 
name Richelieu could be seen no 
matter which way the can was 
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Building Customers’ Business 


placed on the store _ shelves. 

Sprague Warner recently took 
its first step in simplifying its dis- 
tribution operations. Heretofore, 
all 48 states had been covered by 
salesmen working directly from the 
Chicago home office, and all goods 
were shipped from that office. The 
first step in the program was to 
open a branch office in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. More branches 
will be opened later. 

Although the Sprague Warner 
warehouse in Chicago is the largest 
one-story commercial food opera- 
tion, it is not the newest. Within 
the last 2 or 3 years, about six 
Consolidated warehouses have been 
opened in various divisions, and 
the most recent one is in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, a Reid Murdoch 
project. In keeping with Con- 
solidated’s policy, several un- 
profitable branch houses have been 
closed since Mr. Cummings took 
control in 1939. Most of these of- 


fices, however, were Kenny 
branches, and were closed during 
that division’s reorganization 
years ago. 


Reid Murdoch is currently in 
the midst of a sales-training pro- 
gram that was designed to handle 
an increased sales staff. The divi- 
sion expects to add new salesmen 
until the staff has been enlarged 
20 per cent, and a training direc- 
tor is conducting a streamlined 
course for these men in various 
cities. If the additional salesmen 
bring in the business that is ex- 
pected of them, then the other 
Consolidated divisions might set 
up similar programs. 

All the division salesmen operate 
under the same basic compensation 
plan. It is the one that Mr. Cum- 
mings put into effect when he first 
became head of the Kenny Com- 
pany, and the same plan was in- 
stituted in each of the succeeding 
companies he acquired. Gist of the 
plan is that salesmen are paid for 
the profits they produce for the 





company. One salesman may sell 
twice as much as another salesman 
in 1 month, but the second sales- 
man may get a bigger check than 
the first one who sold a greater 
volume. 

Reason for this difference lies in 
the type product sold by the two 
salesmen. The first one, for ex- 
ample, may have added consider- 
ably to his total sales with plenty 
of big orders for sugar—which 
produces a low margin of profit. 
The second salesman, on the other 
hand, may have turned in orders 
that were almost all large profit 
makers. All salesmen have charts 
which show them the margin of 
profit on each item, and they 
naturally will make more moncy 
for themselves when they sell more 
profitable items for their division. 

With this plan, salesmen aren’t 
likely to neglect items that are 
hard to sell—for they often pro- 
duce the greatest profits. 

When Mr. Cummings took over 
his various companies, they had 
many different methods of com- 
pensation for salesmen. Some sales- 
men were paid strictly on a com- 
mission basis, while others received 
a straight salary. When Mr. Cum- 
mings’ system of profit-sharing re- 
placed the other plans, salesmen 
began to produce more. This com- 
pensation plan is one of the main 
reasons that Consolidated has 
made such great strides in the 
grocery business. 

While Consolidated keeps mov- 
ing ahead, Mr. Cummings con- 
tinues to search for new ideas and 
more fields to conquer. He spent 
2 months in Europe last summer 
and picked up plenty of first-hand 
information about foreign marke's. 
After the jaunt to Europe, ‘ie 
made a 2-week trip to various 
parts of the United States to talk 
to grocers and other businessmen 
about their problems. He thought 
he could learn more this way than 
by sitting behind a desk. 
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Rolnick Finds 
A Better Way 


(Continued from page 19) 


Conforming” hats. Introduction 
of this idea accelerated the com- 
pany’s growth, and by 1933 it 
moved to larger quarters. Mr. Rol- 
nick’s ideas and the sales they 
created gathered momentum. Then 
came the planning for the new 
factory. 

By 1940 there were five sales- 
men. A radio advertising campaign 
was begun in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas. In Texas and the 
four nearby states, the company 
assembled several hundred dealers. 
With consumer resistance to a new 
brand of hats what it is, the new 
company attempted from the very 
first to help each dealer make 
money on hats and to expand his 
hat business to the point where he 
could offer wider selections, assure 
better fitting, and bring customers 
back for a second purchase. Mr. 
Rolnick personally visited many 
dealers to show them how to earn 
more profits from hat departments. 

Mr. Rolnick made it plain when 
he started planning the new fac- 
tory that he wanted a plant built 
for faster, more economical pro- 
duction. He found few ideas to help 
him in older factories, for he was 
unable to discover a single plant 
which had been originally built for 
the manufacture of hats. Although 
he made many trips East to study 
hat production methods, his own 
plant, built in 1939 and since en- 
larged considerably, is his own 
idea, 

Older hat companies produce 
hats in lots of 12 each. A master 
hatter does all the work in the 
finishing of a felt body into a hat. 
Taking a dozen hats the master 
hatter, using his own set of blocks, 
steam-blocks all 12 hats. Then he 
personally proceeds through the 
various steps of machine-ironing 
crowns and brims, sanding, and 
other operations. Then he con- 
tinues with the most important 
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Timely Information and Tested Counsel 
You Need for Solving Today’s Problems— 


The Handbook of America’s best practice on... 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


12 management check-lists 


870 pages - 169 illustrations 


over 2500 indexed items 





Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE; Board of 110 Office Specialists. 


THIS BOOK— practically a handbook on office practices, pro- 
cedures, requirements and systems—is the result of intensive field- 
studies of hundreds of America’s leading organizations. Gives you 
tested answers to 6000 office problems. Helps office manager main- 
tain a smooth-running organization. Practical guidance on: office 
layout, building the force, developing supervisors, regulating work 
flow, simplifying operations, equipment, measuring output, corre- 
spondence, filing, forms, costs, budgets, hundreds of other subjects. 12 
master office check-lists. 169 illustrations. Sponsored by National Office Po 


Management Association. 
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The Secretary's 
Book 


S. J. WANOUS; L. W. ERICKSON, both 
of U.C.L.A. Improved, revised edition of a fa- 
mous manual. Every office should have this 
ready reference to help maintain high stand- 
ards in secretarial work. Provides ready 
help on everyday questions as well as un- 
usual problems that challenge even the best 
secretaries—all-around information ac- 
quired only after years of experience. Cov- 
ers: Business and Social Letters, Reports, 
Minutes, Legal Papers, Filing, Dictation, 
Transcribing, Postal and Express Regula- 
tions, Typing, Proofreading, Word-Divid- 
ing, Punctuation, Grammar, Word- Usage, 
etc. Over 3000 references, more than 400 
examples. 597 pages. $4.00 
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870 pages. $6.00 
* * * * * * 
Effective 
Business Writing 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. If you write or supervise business 
writing, you’ll value the guidance of this 
book. Not just a “‘letterbook” but covers 
also sales literature, advertising copy, re- 
ports, surveys, news releases, speeches, radio 
scripts. You’ll get many times your money’s 
worth of new ideas out of this book. Gives 
valuable pointers on oral dictation, han- 
dling volume correspondence, etc. Each of 
15 chapters has a special accompanying article 
written by an expert. 50 illustrations; numer- 
ous specimens. Reference Section of busi- 


ness words, phrases, letter forms. 427 
pages. $4.00 
* * * * * * 


For Production 
and Teamwork 


NEW PERSONNEL TRAINING GUIDE that shows you how to carry through 
a program that does two related jobs: (1) improve human attitudes, and (2) 
develop skills and techniques. How to get teamwork from workers and managers 
alike, avoid conflicts, increase job interest, improve production. For any 
type or size of business. Helps set up a training department, train a staff, 
plan a program. Covers: cost, what to teach, teaching aids, supervisory 
training, semiskill training, problems of small companies. Examples from 
successful programs. 30 forms, charts, tables. 280 pages. 


$5.00 
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operations in hat making: Powder- 
pouncing, greasing and slicking, 
and hand-ironing the brims on 
specified flange blocks. 

Mr. Rolnick’s idea was that any- 
thing which had been done exactly 
the same way for a hundred years 
or more was a bit overripe for im- 
provement. He eliminated the re- 
quirement that a master hatter go 
back and forth through the finish- 
ing plant to handle the various 
operations in making one dozen 
hats at a time. He designed a 
streamlined, mass production 
plant, in which all work flows 
through without interruption, and 
in which specialists, under the close 
supervision of master hatters, per- 
form one task, then pass the hat 
on to the next skilled worker. 

When the company first began 
operating in Garland, 1 steam- 
blocking machine and operator 
kept 24 hatters busy all day. With 
today’s specialized operations, 
only 5 of the former 24 hatters are 
necessary to handle the output of 
2 steam-blocking machines and 
operators. The remaining 19 hat- 


ters are utilized in the direction 
and supervision of the other finish- 
ing processes. ; 

Mr. Rolnick’s office has a big 
picture window; through it he can 
look down into the main section of 
the plant and see a large percent- 
age of the company’s workers busy 
at their jobs. As he talks with a 
visitor he often leaves his desk, 
walks over to the window and keeps 
an eye cocked on the production 
below—or stops to point out some 
feature of the plant. 

All but one of the employees 
were trained by the company and 
largely recruited in Garland, a 
town where there never was any 
appreciable manufacturing in the 
past. One man, a vice president, 
came from a rival hat factory. 

The company is especially proud 
of its labor record and industrial 
relations. Life, health, accident, 
and hospitalization insurance is 
carried for workers. A club house 
provides recreation facilities. Once 
a month there is an employee dance 
and party. Six softball teams are 
another feature of employee rec- 


reation. One softball team has won 
several first place trophies. 

Equipment in the plant has been 
tripled since 1939. The company 
claims to produce more hats per 
man, per machine, and per hour 
today than ever before. Investment 
in modern equipment has paid in 
reducing production costs and in 
improving quality. 

Suction equipment installed over 
all machines that create dust, 
scraps, or fur filing helps to keep 
factory air clean and pure. Em- 
ployee suggestions have led to 
modification and improvement of 
60 per cent of all machines in the 
plant. 

The hat industry has never been 
especially aggressive. One of the 
reasons for Resistol’s growth is 
the never-ceasing parade of ex- 
ploitation ideas Mr. Rolnick and 
his staff create to call attention to 
men’s hats. Meeting an executive 
of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
Mr. Rolnick launched into a talk 
on the hatless craze and ended by 
selling the man the idea that 
he create a complete wardrobe of 
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Statement forms with carbon attached to perforated stub... 
saves operator's time and gives clean, sharp copy on ledger cards. 
They're finely printed and in perfect alignment to register with 


your ledger card. 


Our specialty is the difficult . .. no size or combination of multiple 
carbon interleaved snap forms is too hard for us to print or bind. 


Let us quote on your next business form job whether it be letter- 
press or offset. Our prices are surprisingly low, our service fast. 


Call or write today! 


We have a few territories open for representa- 
tives in New England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio. If interested, please 


contact us. 


FEQERAL 
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90 GOLD ST. * N. Y. 7 * CO 7-8850 
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hat styles for each Warner picture 
star each season. This plan has 
been developed year by year until 
it has become extremely valuable. 

Resistol hats are made and sent 
to prominent people—the late 
Mayor La Guardia, and President 
Truman, for example. Recently the 
President returned a_ well-worn 
Resistol hat to the plant for reno- 
vation. Its appearance indicated 
that it must be his favorite hat. 
When a convention of the National 
Men’s Apparel Clubs was in session 
in Dallas recently, Mr. Rolnick 
invited all members to the com- 
pany’s ranch, gave a barbecue 
dinner and a new hat to each visi- 
tor. Wherever he goes he wears a 
hat that attracts so much atten- 
tion he bursts into the papers with 
a story on hats. He has become 
the best-known hat designer in the 
country. 

Even today with his company’s 
sales at $4 million, Harry Rolnick 
likes nothing better than to put 
in a day or two selling hats from 
some dealer’s floor. He recently 
sold seven $50 hats to customers 
of a dealer he was visiting for a 
day. 

Whenever he gets an oppor- 
tunity he persuades a dealer to let 
him put in all the hat styles and 
sizes he needs to insure a profit- 
able hat department. He points 
out that some dealers do every- 
thing calculated to kill their hat 
trade by failure to carry well-as- 
sorted stocks, by neglect of proper 
fitting, styling, and color selection. 
Gradually he is getting his own 
salesmen trained to do this build- 
ing job with dealers, and one by 
one—it is a long task—dealers are 
adopting his ideas which seem cer- 
tain to improve hat profits. 

Many of these dealers knew what 
people were thinking years ago 
when Mr. Rolnick built his factory 
in a small Texas town. Some of 
the dealers themselves may have 
thought the idea was no good. But 
now they have seen how successful 
this idea was, and they figure it is 
a pretty good basis for assuming 
that Mr. Rolnick knows what he’s 
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ART METAL 
CLERICAL POSTURE CHAIR 


“with "thb-adtion nents and) eve-acton’ hack 


These unusual features of the mew Art Metal Clerical Posrure Chair, 
style 707-a, reduce seating fatigue and increase the efficiency of the 
user. They assure correct seating comfort constantly—whether in relaxed 
~ of working positions. And like all of Art Metal's new aluminum office 
chairs, the Clerical Posture Chair is of welded rubular construction to 


give smooth modern lines with strength and durability. 


Back of each model in the complete line of Art Metal Aluminum Office 
Chairs is the same sixty years of experience in designing and building 
fine business equipment that has made the Art Metal trade mark famous. 


Write today for detailed information on these new chairs! 
It shows the many styles now available—plus complete, details on design, construc- 
tion, styling and all of Arc Metal’s great chair features. Phone or write your 
nearest Art Metal Dealer or the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 







Art Metal Metal 


Jamestown. Mew York ry York 


A) Art Metal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of the World Famous Metal Business Equipment 
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change, hence we had to have a 
flexible method of imprinting them 
on the cards. To do this, we use 
a “Cardverdiser.” We buy small, 
oil-paper stencils, rule them, and 
type in the items which we wish to 
imprint on the unit card, then put 
the cards in the machine and run 
them off at a rate of 100 in 2 or 3 
minutes. The machine automatical- 
ly stops after running 100 cards. 
The stencil is also convenient for 
erasing an item from the card or 
for adding others. 

Cards then are slotted by page 
number, using a gang punch, and 
are placed in a file similar to that 
used for sorting mail. This file con- 
tains 440 compartments for cards. 

As stockroom orders are re- 
ceived they are sorted by stores 
and departments (candy, bakery, 
and fountain), and paired with the 
copies of them previously received. 
Then a unit card is pulled from the 
file for each item appearing on the 
order. The quantity delivered is 
marked on the card opposite the 
item ordered. The cards pulled are 
slotted to store, department, or ac- 
count number to agree with the 
stockroom orders, and are dated 
on the back. Cards now can be 
separated from stockroom orders, 
as they contain all the information 
necessary to trace a transaction. 

The next step is to punch the 
code number which enables us to 
sort the cards to correspond with 
our ledger arrangement. This is 
done on a special keypunch. Only 
one hole has to be slotted on this 
operation, and this is done at a 
rate of 2,400 per hour. 

Keysort cards then are ready 
for sorting by store number, de- 
partment, account number, and 
code number. 

Sorted cards then go to the 
bookkeeping machines for posting. 
There the operator glances at the 
unit card, pulls the corresponding 
ledger card from her tub file, and 


lines it up in her machine in front 
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of a carbonized journal sheet on 
which the entire day’s postings will 
be recorded. The ledger sheet is in 
such a position that she can see the 
last average price at the top of it. 

At the left end of the carriage 
is a double roll of adding machine 
tape, the back of the first sheet of 
which is carbonized. The operator 
places the unit card in front of 
this tape, sets up the quantity in 
the machine, and multiplies by the 
price shown on the ledger card. 
The result prints on the card both 
in quantity and value and also 
prints on the second part of the 
adding machine tape. 

There may be as many as 25 
cards for any one item. Each card 
is extended, as above, and the 
total quantity disbursed is carried 
over by the machine and posted in 
the issued column. This amount is 
automatically deducted from the 
quantity on hand, and the new 
balance in quantity only is set up. 
This new quantity is multiplied by 
the same price at the top of the 
ledger sheet that was used to ex- 
tend the unit cards, and the new 
value is set up. 

The carriage is spaced so that 
the next transaction appears on 
the journal sheet and the new 
balance is subtracted from the 
previous balance. The carriage 
then returns and the difference is 
printed and accumulated on the 
left-hand side of the adding ma- 
chine tape. If the sum of these two 
columns on the tape agree, there 
has been no error in extending the 
unit cards, reducing our inventory, 
or figuring the new balance on 
the ledger card. These totals then 
are posted to the various controls 
for materials, supplies, accessories, 
and expense, showing the total 
amount of disbursements to date. 

After posting, unit cards are 
filed until the end of the month, 
then are all grouped together and 
sorted by store number, depart- 
ment, manufacturing department, 










New System Slashes Heavy Inventories 


or account number, and added. 
The totals are balanced with those 
on the stock ledger controls, and 
our record of disbursements is 
given to the accounting depart- 
ment for entry into its respective 
accounts. 

Materials form the major por- 
tion of our factory costs, hence 
the control of these materials as- 
sures the accuracy of our costs. 
Going a step further, the 26,000 
unit cards, as previously explained, 
are sorted by store and depart- 
ment, and we have only to take 
the 4 principal manufacturing 
units and list the quantity and 
value of the principal items to gct 
a picture of the amount and cost 
of at least 98 per cent of the items 
used each month. 

These principal items, which 
make up 98 per cent of the total 
departmental dollar value, vary 
from 20 in the ice cream depart- 
ment to about 100 in the sandwich 
room. As these items are listed, 
we also calculate the current 
monthly index position. This index 
tells us the per cent of variance 
between the actual cost of raw 
materials and the standard cost 
of raw materials as used in figuring 
our costs. The index also serves as 
a guide to establishing selling 
prices. 





Executive 
Designs Desk 


(Continued from page 28) 


up close to the outer edge of the 
desk, and still have plenty of leg 
room. The telephone is fastened, in 
easy reach of his left hand, on the 
side of his desk. It takes up no 
room on top of his desk. 

There are three drawers in the 
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right desk pedestal and one shallow 
center drawer right under the 
curved part of the working edge 
of the desk. Mr. Shaw says that 
too many drawers in desks en- 
ed. courage retention of much material 
which belongs either in files or in 
nd the wastebasket. He does not be- 
lieve in turning a desk into a 


rt- storage bin. 
ive Many visitors to his office have 
expressed interest in the desk. He 
r- has no intention of entering the 
ce office furniture business, yet many 
AS- people think his desk is suited for 
ts. secretaries and typists as well as 
00 executives who want to do an oc- 
d, casional typing job without call- 
t- ing a secretary. He is wondering 
ke why some manufacturer does not 
ig begin production of a modification 
id of this desk, in a smaller size, suit- 
et able for full-time typists and 


secretaries. 
Several office furniture authori- 
ties who were shown photographs 


‘h and blueprints of the Shaw desk 
al were unanimous in asserting that 
y it seems to be an improvement over 
t- any typewriter desk now made, 
h and that it ought to be put into 
l, production. One or two of them 
it called attention to the fact that 
x square leg desks are no longer as 
e popular as the so-called island 
W pedestal based jobs. That is a de- 
t tail of design which could easily 
- be changed if desired. 

s The big point is that any im- 
: provement in comfort and produc- 


tivity is worth immediate investiga- 
tion. With today’s high salaries 
business is warranted in spending 
considerable sums to improve the 
tools supplied to its workers. The 
Shaw desk certainly would cost no 
more than conventional-type desks, 
and perhaps less. 

; The desk would be ideally suited 
to those executives who don’t have 
typewriters at their own desks, but 
who jump up frequently to use 
those that belong to busy typists. 
Again, it might be perfect for 
executives who scribble memos that 
are almost impossible to decipher. 
Typed memos would be extremely 
welcome from these people, and 
considerable time could be saved. 
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VELVET fUTCh 


FOR PRECISION STOPS AND 
SWIFT, SILENT ACTION 


The new Super-Ditto D-45, is an amazingly 
flexible systems machine for duplicating on any 
size or weight of paper or card...or for turning 
out uniformly bright copiesin oneto four colors 
at once. Requires no typesetting, stencil cutting 
or make-ready. Seated posture operation. Purrs 
swiftly through its printing cycle... comes to 
a silent precision stop. Because the new “Vel- 
vet Clutch” eliminates shock . . . cuts down 
noise ... adds years of service and satisfaction. 

In no other duplicator do you find so many 
features to make any systems job—production, 
order-billing, payroll, purchasing, etc.— 
smooth, fast, satisfying. You must SEE and 
HEAR it perform to fully appreciate it. Mail 
coupon now for free data or demonstration of 
the Ditto D-45 in your office. 





SYSTEMS 
DUPLICATOR 





Dial Control Margin Adjust- 
ment assures accurate register 
in small spaces on forms even 
when master does not register 
with copy sheets. 





Master clamp on drum of ma- 
chine is opened and closed by 
foot pedal, freeing both hands 
for handling of masters. 





Line printer tray is available 
as optional equipment. Auto- 
matically adjusts for copying 
each line on master. Simplifies 
and speeds up any line priut- 
ing operation. 


if 





By amazingly simple (Dial) 
““Magic”’ Copy Control you as- 
sure yourself of bright copies 
all over the sheet and from 
sheet to sheet. 


r———-SAVE PAYROLL! SPEED OPERATIONS! MAIL!--—— 


| DITTO, Ine. 


| 639 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 


1) E ' } QO: | Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
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1 Check ( ) send me New D-45 literature. 
! which ( ) arrange demonstration for me. 
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Little snip! . .. gets the morning mail opened up 


in two shakes!...cuts down delivery delay,“‘letter-opening lag”!... 
speeds up the whole office operation! The smart-looking desk 

model MailOpener trims a thread-like edge off any size envelope— 
thick or thin—in one easy motion .. . doesn’t damage contents... 
saves so much time and effort, you just can’t afford to be without one! 
Call the nearest PB office or write for free folder...right now! 


@ MAILOPENER 


=—— PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2101 Pacific St., Stamford,Conn. 
. . Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 
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THE “Easy-to-Change”’ EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART 


ELIMINATES 
Costly Drafting 





































© Permits quick eco- 
nomical corrections. 





© Made in sizes to 
fit any organization. 


© Produces good sharp 
offset, photostat or 
planograph prints. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF Satisfied users everywhere acclaim the utility of the Ever- 
PROMINENT USERS: lasting Interchangeable Chart. Anyone can quickly make 
Victor Adding Machine Co. changes—of one card or an entire section! No drafting 

necessary. The cards showing departments, functions, and 
New York Life Insurance Co. orsonnel, can be made with any standard typewriter on 
Harris-Seybold Co. ordinary typewriter paper. Transparent plastic windows 
General Aniline & Film Corp. hold the cardsin place. Plastic strips form the rules. It’s 
Armour Research Foundation that simple! Call or write for illustrations and quotations! 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. Telephone Michigan 2-6334. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 2722,N; QYELtS ST. 
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Volume Up 
20 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 13) 


These cards are sorted and 
totaled separately to give the pre- 
determined accounts receivable 
control figure. 

Three shipping points are used 
and 50 men are employed in the 
distribution depot ; 40 men are as- 
signed to order picking. The ware- 
house copies, tabulated from in- 
ventory cards, correspond with the 
stock on hand, so the order pickers 
no longer have to chase out-of- 
stock items. The Central Exchange 
figures it would require 10 more 
order pickers if the former meth- 
ods were reinstated. 

Under the old plan of manual 
listing of back orders, the figures 
produced were obsolete, even as 
they were written. Now, with the 
punched-card method only in-stock 
items are unit priced. Tabulated 
at the bottom of the order to ad- 
vise the customer that those items 
will be back-ordered until they 
can be shipped are the out-of-stock 
items. 

Back-order unit cards are held 
in the back-order file awaiting re- 
ceipt of goods. As the goods are 
received, shipments are made once 
or twice a week from this file. These 
punched-cards can be sorted at any 
time very quickly. 

A list of back-ordered items 
tabulated daily for the use of the 
buyers provides an effective back- 
order control. Back-order cards 
for unfilled items are also tabu- 
lated monthly by commodities for 
the buyers’ information. 

At each quarter a tabulation is 
made of back orders still unfilled. 
This quarterly work is staggered, 
one-third of it being done each 
month. The reports are sent to 
each customer in duplicate. The 
carbon is returned with cancella- 
tions or changes on these back- 
ordered items. This is an unusual 
service, but in a co-operative the 
customers as owners of the business 
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are entitled to it. The Central Ex- 
change knows from its correspond- 
ence that this service is much ap- 
preciated by its patrons. 
Back-order unit cards are also 
made out for scarce items. These 
cards are delivered to the depart- 
ments which use them to make al- 
locations to their customers in 
proportion to the customers’ 
patronage. 
Central Exchange executives 
now receive condensed monthly re- 
ports of sales by commodities in 
greater detail than they ever had 
before. This break-down of sales 
of thousands of items, with dozens 
of main classifications, would have 
been almost impossible by manual 
methods. The monthly reports 
show the previous year’s figures 
for easy comparison. A report is 
also printed on the alphabetical 
tabulator on total sales to the 450 
co-operatives, by group and item. 
Patronage dividend reports are 
also more easily provided. The 
Central Exchange returns excess 
margins to the customers in pro- 
portion to their patronage and 
must, therefore, know in detail 
how much business the local co- 
operatives are doing with them. 
Formerly, this was a difficult 
undertaking; even obvious errors 
were often difficult to trace. But 
now through the use of punched- 
cards for statistical information, 
this has become relatively simple. 





R. C. Allen 
Typewriter 


ALPH C. ALLEN, president of 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
cently announced his company 
had purchased the Woodstock 
Typewriter Company. 

In February 1950 all produc- 
tion equipment will be moved to 
Grand Rapids from Woodstock, 
Ill. The typewriter will be sold 
under the name, R. C. Allen- 
Woodstock. 
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0 WAYS Remington Rand Microfilming 


will help your Business 


98% SPACE SAVED — You reclaim 98% of your filing space for more 
productive use. 


LOW COST — A roll of 16mm film costing $3.65 (including processing) 
holds the contents of a standard file drawer — about 3,000 records. 


WARRANTED PERMANENCY — Our film and processing meet U. S. Bureau 
of Standards specifications for permanency. Your film records will 
last as long as the best rag paper. 


OPERATING ECONOMY — Banks, department stores, railroads, bus lines 
and others improve billing through the use of microfilm for trans- 
cription and record verification. 

LEGAL ACCEPTANCE — Statutes and cases in 47 of the 48 states indicate 
the legal admissibility of microfilm in evidence. 


RECORD PROTECTION — Your vital corporate records, general ledgers, 
and accounts receivable get the best, lowest cost protection. 


EFFICIENT INDEXING — Your present filing system is paralleled on film 
by use of our exclusive Microdex system of indexing. 


FASTER REFERENCE — In one minute or less, with our Film-a-record 
Reader-Desk, you can find any properly indexed record. 

QUICK AVAILABILITY — You can keep almost 3,000,000 microfilm 
records in one Remington Rand film-file right at their point-of-use. 

RECORDS RETENTION — Microfilming your inactive or semi-active records 
at regular intervals eliminates transfer problems, saves space, gives 
you permanent records. 
You can rent or buy our Film-a-record, or have us microfilm your 


records on contract. Write to Systems—Photo Records, Management 
Controls Div., Remington Rand Inc.,315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Ine, 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — 


. 
USE PHOTOGRAPHY Remanglon Rand 
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FFICE employees during the 
past 3 years have made sub- 
stantial financial gains both in 
relation to the wage rates of 
factory workers and in terms of 
dollar purchasing power, accord- 
ing to the findings of a report 
recently completed by the research 
department of the Dartnell Man- 
agement Services. 

The report, “Personnel Policies 
and Salary Administration in the 
Office,” is based on an investigation 
of nearly 400 companies. 

Figures are cited in comparison 
with those of a similar Dartnell 
report issued 3 years ago, when 
only 15 per cent of the companies 
reported that they paid more than 
a dollar an hour for any of the 30 
commonest office jobs. Today, ac- 
cording to the new survey, 73 per 
cent of 1,651 individual jobs have 
an upper pay limit of at least $40 
a week ; 31 per cent have an upper 
pay limit which is more than $50 
a week; 42 per cent of these jobs 
have starting rates of a dollar an 
hour or more. In addition, salaries 
of $65 to $105 a week are not un- 
common for more _ responsible 
clerical positions. 

A detailed analysis in the report 
of the regional variation in the 
salaries paid for five jobs, common 
to most offices, revealed that em- 
ployers in the Pacific states have 
to pay more for clerical workers 
than anywhere else in the country; 
employers in the East North Cen- 
tral states pay the next highest 
office salaries, followed by those in 
the Middle Atlantic, the South At- 
lantic, the West North Central, 
New England, West South Cen- 
tral, and East South Central 
states, in that order. 

Secretaries are the best paid of 
the nation’s office workers, getting 
an average of $57.10 a week. 
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Bookkeepers get the next largest 
pay check, $53.82 a week. Billing 
machine operators get an average 
of $44.06 a week; telephone op- 
erator-receptionists earn $43.29; 
and file clerks are the lowest paid 
of the five most common job-hold- 
ers, getting an average of $38.81. 
These figures are all based on the 
maximum salary limits. 

The section of the report dealing 
with office salary administration 
has, in addition, parts dealing with 
cost-of-living adjustments, a study 
of the relationship between office 
salaries and the quantity-quality 
of production, job evaluation and 
merit rating in the office, and use 
of clerical performance standards. 
Among the programs studied in 
connection with this section are 
those of the Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company, the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, the Calavo 
Growers of California. 

Another section of the study 
reports the prevailing policies 
toward maternity leaves, severance 
pay, the hours of work and the 
work week, length of lunch periods 
and rest periods, and the use of 
time clocks for office employees. In 
each case, variations peculiar to 
an industry are also covered. 

Part two of the report studies 
personnel policies which are more 
concerned with the health and at- 
titudes of office workers than with 
the direct operational routines 
which were treated in the first half 
of the report. 

Typical of the policies investi- 
gated are profit sharing, bonus 
plans, retirement plans, and 
group-insurance programs. The 
report covers in considerable de- 
tail such policies as, for example, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
hospital insurance, and life insur- 
ance. Regional and industrial vari- 








Some Office Jobs Pay 
Up to $105 a Week 


ations in the frequency of the use 
of these programs are highlighted 
by easy-to-read statistical data. 

Personnel policies and benefits 
of the following companies are 
among those studied in this part 
of the report: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Hoosier Casualty Company, Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, 
The Alexander Film Co., Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
and Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

“Office Personnel Policies and 
Salary Administration” can be 
used as a quick and authorita- 
tive basis for comparing your 
company’s policies with others in 
your area and industry. Because 
of the interchangeability of office 
workers, who can, for example, 
operate a billing machine for a 
foundry just as well as for a pub- 
lisher, information of this kind can 
be invaluable in cutting turnover 
and improving employee morale— 
and production. A dramatic ex- 
ample of the need for comparative 
personnel information is given in 
the report by the experience of an 
Eastern insurance company whose 
turnover was costing it about 
$175,000 a year, before it dis- 
covered that its personnel policies 
were less generous than those of 
the companies competing with it 
for office workers. When the com- 
pany liberalized its personnel 
policies, its turnover dropped to 
well below the community average. 

The report, which includes 61 
pages of text, 7 charts, 15 cx- 
amples of office control forms, and 
4 sets of sheets summarizing indi- 
vidual company policies, is avail- 
able on an approval basis from 
The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, at $7.50 a copy. 
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Seminar on 
Economy 


AYS and means of reducing 
payroll costs will be empha- 
sized at the Eighth Annual Semi- 
nar and Office Equipment Display 
conducted by the Office Manage- 


ment Association of Chicago at the | 


Stevens Hotel February 27 and 28 
and March 1. 
Better selection and training of 


employees, supervisory responsi- | 
bilities, human relations, better | 
use of the employer welfare dollar, | 


economy in office costs, and organ- 


izing, staffing, and operating a | 


methods division will be the main 
topics of discussion. 


The Office Equipment Display | 


will include new developments in 


machines and devices to reduce | 
payroll costs and to handle today’s | 


volume of clerical work. Exhibit 
space in the exposition was sold 
out soon after the dates were first 
announced to manufacturers of 
office equipment. Chairman John 
Solon of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company reports that the 
38,000 square feet of the Stevens’ 
exhibition hall have been assigned. 

One of the primary aims of the 
Seminar, which is called “Opera- 
tion Economy, 1950,” will be to 
widen its approach so that office 
executives may direct supervisors 
to the various sessions. Although 
office and personnel managers may 
know current problems and solu- 
tions thoroughly, it is the super- 
visor who must put these policies 
into action. 

General chairman of the Semi- 
nar is Waldo Williams, Aldens, 
Inc., past president of the OMAC. 
H. W. Dickhut, The Diversey 
Corporation, and Herbert W. 
Vetter, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, will assist Mr. Williams. 
Co-chairmen of the program com- 
mittee are M. A. Georgen, City 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Frank D. Hurt, W. A. 
Alexander & Co.; and Joseph W. 
Herrmann, American National 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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True elegance 
can be yours... 


wiltshire modern js the 
“RIGHT” desk line for your office 


‘“Right’’ . . . because it ushers in new elegance for your 
business quarters. ‘‘Right’’ . . . because the moderate price 


makes instant friends with your budget. 


Built to endure and please for a lifetime, Wiltshire Modern 
bears the indelible stamp of fine styling . . . matchless quality. 
You'll prize Wiltshire Modern as a valuable business asset 


. a medium for more pleasant office living. 


Ask your dealer about ‘‘Wiltshire Modern by Imperial.”’ 
He'll be glad to show you the many fine points of this line 
. and you'll be pleased at the down-to-earth price! 












How Sun Ray Expanded | ‘ 


To 140 Drug Stores 


OMEONE recently made the 

statement, “Salespeople aren’t 
selling—except at Sun Ray.” 

The statement may be a slight 
exaggeration, of course, but it does 
spotlight an organization that is 
exerting great efforts in training 
its personnel to sell to customers 
—rather than wait for these cus- 
tomers to buy. 

The Sun Ray drug chain asks 
all new employees to attend 
classes, where they will be given a 
little of the history and back- 
ground of the company. Sound- 
slidefilms are used to illustrate 
good selling techniques and the 
proper handling of customers. 

Special classes are arranged for 
cosmeticians, pharmacists, tobac- 
co clerks, photo clerks, and candy 
sales clerks. Too, part-time clerks 
are thoroughly briefed on the type 
of selling they will do. A weekly 
paper is sent to all stores, citing 
the kind of selling the company is 
striving for. 

To check on sales presentations, 
Sun Ray maintains three separate 
shopping services which cover all 
stores. Routine reports are made 
of sales techniques, and such 
things as appearance and attitude 
of clerks are detailed in the checks. 
The training department evaluates 
the reports, indicating errors and 
making checklists showing failure 
to comply with good sales methods. 
The checklists are mailed to store 
managers who review the reports 
with their clerks. 

Sales promotional meetings for 
all store personnel are held sec- 
tionally six or seven times a year, 
and an all-day manager’s meeting 
in the fall is the big meeting of 
the year. Personnel relations 


classes are also conducted for 
managers, and managers’ courses 
are held for assistants who are be- 
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ing trained for managerial posts. 

It might seem that Sun Ray 
employees have little time to sell 
with so much training and so many 
meetings. But the company’s 
policies apparently are paying 
off. Sun Ray Drug Company was 
incorporated in Philadelphia back 
in 1929 when more businesses were 
closing than were opening. There 
were only a few Sun Ray stores 
then. Since that fateful year of 
stock market crashes and bank 
failures, Sun Ray has grown to 
140 Eastern retail units with 
1,670 employees. It is rated as the 
sixth largest drug chain in the 
country. 

Such terrific expansion can’t be 
traced entirely to employee train- 
ing classes, although they surely 
have had a part in the growth. 
In fact, many things have con- 
tributed to Sun Ray’s expansion, 
including such stunts as dropping 
“flying saucers” on a town where 
a Sun Ray drug store is having 
its opening. The saucers were 
dropped when the mysterious mis- 
siles were causing a great deal of 
excitement, and Sun Ray’s own 
saucers drew many people who 
traded them in for ice cream. 

These stunts are good publicity, 
of course, but Sun Ray attributes 
most of its success to good per- 
sonnel relations—which are evi- 
denced by the company’s policy of 
promotion from within. There are 
the steps to becoming a store 
manager, and then lies the oppor- 
tunity of buyer, supervisor, or 
agency operator. 

Realizing that the company de- 
velops men who can operate stores 
successfully but for whom the op- 
portunities would ordinarily be 
limited, Sun Ray has devised an 
agency store plan. Under this pro- 


gram, these talented men are 





virtually set up in business for 
themselves. They continue to oper- 
ate their stores under the Sun Ray 
name, but they enjoy full profit 
on their operation. At the same 
time, they pay off the obligations 
incurred in the purchase of the 
store and meet their bills of mer- 
chandise purchased through the 
parent company. The operator 
thus has plenty of freedom with 
his store, but also has skilled 
supervision where it will do the 
most good. 

Sun Ray attaches the greatest 
importance to its personnel rela- 
tions, but the company also be- 
lieves that customer relations 
require scrupulous detail and 
understanding. Clerks are not 
trained to high-pressure customers 
into buying things they don’t 
want ; instead, they are trained in 
suggestive selling—pointing out 
to customers the savings effected 
through purchases of larger sizes, 
or mentioning sales items or items 
that might be used along with the 
thing already purchased. 

Sun Ray employees are given 
every opportunity to earn addi- 
tional money through commis- 
sions, and various awards are 
offered to winners of contests. 
Prizes have included trips to 
Florida and Bermuda, week ends in 
Atlantic City and New York, foot- 
ball tickets, and cash awards. 

The plan at Sun Ray, therefore, 
seems to run something like this: 
Select new employees carefully, 
train them thoroughly, provide 
strong incentives for them to sell, 
and have opportunities open when 
they prove their abilities. In addi- 
tion, stir up publicity now and 
then, at the same time carrying 
on a steady program of advertis- 
ing. Then watch the profits 
come in. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Several months ago a couple of businessmen were walking back to their 

N Offi offices after lunch, and they noticed an old building that appeared rather 
ew ices run-down. One of the men wanted to know what products were made in the 
plant. “The owner there used to make plenty of money,” the second man 

Mi 4 h t H said. “Some kind of household gadget was manufactured, and it sold like 
ig ave mad. The boss didn’t believe in fancy offices, and he used to carry on his 
business from a desk in the plant.” The man went on to explain that sales 


H el ped had fallen off because the business became as old-fashioned as the owner’s 


ideas. The manufacturer that very day was sitting at his old desk in a 
corner of the factory, wondering what he could do to boost his business. 








The office of A. B. Dick III, president of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, is a typical example of the careful planning that 
went into the firm's new building near Chicago. It fea- 
tures a world map that decorates one wall, concealed fluo- 
rescent lights supplemented by spots, and a custom desk 
that was built to fill the president’s special requirements 
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At the opening of A. B. Dick’s new home, the key that was used to unlock 
the entrance was hooked to the key to Dick’s first factory, opened in 1887 


The lobby looks out over a quiet suburban area. Glass-enclosed offices for the 
secretaries (below) lead into the private offices of A. B. Dick’s top executives 


HE A. B. Dick Company moved 
to the suburbs recently from 
two former plants, one in down- 
town Chicago and one on the city’s 
West side. 

The new $8 million home is 16 
miles from the old downtown plant 
and has 20 per cent less floor space 
than before; the new plant, how- 
ever, gives considerably more 
manufacturing and warehouse 
capacity. One of the reasons for 
this increased capacity is the 
single-floor lay-out of the building. 
Materials-handling costs have been 
reduced, and travel between opera- 
tions has been drastically cut. In 
the old multistory plant, time and 
money were wasted in moving 
materials from one floor to an- 
other. 

Efficiency in the office has re- 
ceived as much emphasis as ef- 
ficiency in the plant. In the tabu- 
lating department, for example, 
special problems had to be solved 
to give employees an opportunity 
to operate at top efficiency. The 
machines, of course, can turn some 
rooms into a din of confusion, and 
some of them might even produce 
heat that would make employees 
uncomfortable. Acoustical ceilings 
and air conditioning helped meet 
these problems, but additional 
steps were taken; wall-to-wall 
carpeting was used to help reduce 
noise, and the department was 
separated from other departments 
by a permanent window wall. 

The office of the president, 
A. B. Dick III, is the result of 
careful planning, and it is some- 
what typical of the other executive 
offices. Designing of executive 
suites and the office lobby were 
handled by Walter Dorwin Teague, 
who also does the styling of A. B. 
Dick product equipment. An un- 
usual feature of President Dick’s 
office is a world map that is ap- 
plied to the rift oak Flexwood 
paneling. 

In the office of John P. Wright, 














4ess Space, More Capacity 


executive vice president of the 
duplicator company, colorful fig- 
ured drapes and a cork-faced wall 
form part of the decorative scheme. 
Built-in cabinets beneath the win- 
dows are similar to others in the 
executive suites, and windows are 
reduced in height and _ have 
louvered openings beneath the sills. 

The cafeteria was designed with 
a view to rapid service as well as 
appearance. An 80-foot stainless 
steel service counter handles two 
lines of customers, starting at op- 
posite ends and meeting at the 
cashier’s curved counter in the 
center. The cafeteria seats 284 
people, and the company’s own 
kitchen provides all the food that 
is served. Recessed cold cathode 
lighting is supplemented by con- 
cealed incandescent fixtures and 
recessed spots, which can be fo- 
cused on food at the counter. 

A completely automatic venti- 
lating system is used in the plant 
and it changes the air every 10 
minutes. More than 714 miles of 
fluorescent lights are used to il- 
luminate the plant. In some parts 
of the factory, special ducts ex- 
haust heat and vapors produced 
by equipment. directly to the out- 
side, while constant temperature 
and humidity are maintained by 
the air-conditioning units. 

Because of the need for quality 
control, permanent partitions have 
been used to enclose the large 
stencil and ink manufacturing de- 
partments. The other departments 
are not separated, however, be- 
cause dust, heat, and fumes are 
removed at their source, and uni- 
formly good atmospheric condi- 
tions can be maintained without 
isolation. 

In some sections of the plant, 
storage materials can be stacked 
as high as 14 feet, and a fleet of 
fork lift trucks is used to utilize 
this height—and for interdepart- 
mental traffic. Twenty-nine sep- 
arate craneways and monorail sys- 
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tems have been installed in the 
plant, and they have capacities 
ranging up to 10 tons. 

Color combinations in the plant 
are the result of considerable 
thought and planning. Four shades 
of cocoa color are used on walls, 
machinery, lighting fixtures, and 
other units. Other colors are used 
for identification such as yellow for 
control devices and red for fire- 
fighting equipment. Locker and 
washrooms are green. Offices, of 
course, received the same consider- 
ation and are finished in colors 
that are easy on the eyes and 
disposition. 

In the large lobby of the new 
building, there are porthole dis- 
plays that are records of mile- 
stones in the progress of duplicat- 
ing techniques. Glass-enclosed en- 
trance walls give waiting customers 
or salesmen a restful view of the 
quiet surroundings. The building 
itself stands on a 53-acre site, and 
the two-story office building has 
100,000 square feet of space, and 
the plant has about 450,000 


square feet—or approximately 10 


acres. A parking area for 450 cars 
has also been provided for plant 
and office workers. 

The 13-acre plant is said to in- 
corporate more of the pioneering 
principles inaugurated by the 
Austin Company—engineers and 
builders—than any single struc- 
ture erected in 77 years. It was 77 
years ago that Samuel Austin left 
England with his carpenter’s tools, 
planning to help rebuild Chicago 
after the great fire. 

One idea developed by the 
Austin Company that reflects a 
great deal of progress within the 
last 35 years reduces the number 
of interior columns. Forty-foot 
jack trusses with standard 60-foot 
trusses are used throughout the 
building, and columns are spaced 
40 feet apart. The number of in- 
terior columns in the plant, there- 
fore, is reduced by more than 50 
per cent. 

Fire protection 
served by an all-welded spherical 
100,000-gallon water tower. A 
water-spraying system helps cool 
the plant in summer. 


systems are 





John P. Wright, executive vice president, has an office that has a small 
conference table, built-in cabinets, cork-faced wall, and plenty of window space 
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Save space, save time, save money, | 
with the improved Super-Filer Roon 


speci 
@ Now is the time to get rid of obsolete files. Improved Super- a ly 
. : “havo “a . rel 
Filer, with Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files, cuts office expense sie 
four ways: Saves time, simplifies filing work, saves floor space, an av 
reduces initial cost of equipment. pose 


The unique feature of Super-Filer is its Swing Front. When 
a drawer is opened, the front swings forward, producing a 
supported angle spread of contents and adding working space. 
This feature permits 18% more payload per drawer—makes 
it possible to replace 3 old 4-drawer conventional files with 
2 new 5-drawer Super-Filers. 

New Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files (three to a drawer) 
mechanically simplify filing. They break up the drawer load, 
hold contents slanted to the rear for easy reading and auto- 
matically help to maintain compression. They self-adjust 
themselves to changes in volume of drawer contents. 
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If you would like to see our latest sound motion picture, 
“Mechanized Record Filing”, featuring Super- Filer, just 
drop us a line. The General Fireproofing Company, Depart- 
ment B-12, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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‘‘The basic job of personnel administration is consultative. Personnel executives 
should be designing policies for management approval. They should be evaluating 
policies, reviewing current practices and making recommendations for changes and 
improvements toward the end of more results and lower operating costs.’’ Guy B. 
Arthur, dr., speaking before The California Personnel Management Association 





Monsanto Opens Cafeteria 
For Office Employees 


The new “skyline” cafeteria atop the — 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s head- 
quarters building in St. Louis was de- 
signed mainly for the purpose of serving 
some 1,000 office employees each noon. 
However, wise planning has made it pos- 
sible to insure even greater use of these 
new and attractive rooms which overlook 
the St. Louis river front and the 
MacArthur Bridge. 

In addition to the cafeteria, there are 
two smaller rooms known as the “North 
Room” and the “East Room” in which 
special luncheons are served almost 
daily. Morning or afternoon meetings are 
held approximately twice a week, and 
industrial motion pictures are shown on 
an average of once a week. For this pur- 
pose the “North Room” has a permanent 
motion picture screen by means of which 
industrial motion pictures may be shown 
to special luncheon groups; in the other 
dining room, a good-sized stage, complete 
with sound system, has been installed. 

To determine the type of cafeteria 
which would best suit Monsanto’s needs, 
the company’s general engineering de- 
partment inspected dozens of modern 
cafeterias throughout the country. Spe- 
cial attention was paid to such problems 
as air conditioning, acoustics, background 
music, and color schemes. Thus when the 
time came to go ahead with the plans, 
the best possible use could be made of 
the space available. Special attention has 
been paid to the selection of appealing 
color schemes. 

While beauty in the cafeteria was an 
integral part of the over-all plan, the im- 
portance of modern equipment in the 
kitchen was not overlooked. Kitchen 
counters, tables, ranges, frialators, ovens, 
bins, and cabinets are entirely of stain- 
less steel. This efficiently equipped kitchen 
takes a kitchen staff of 12 full-time em- 
ployees to maintain its day-to-day opera- 
tion, Besides a manager and his as- 
sistant, a chief cook, cook, salad maker, 
pastry cook, kitchen assistant, pot- 
washer, dishwasher, kitchen housekeeper, 
dining room housekeeper, and cafeteria 
housekeeper are on the job each day. 
Sixteen part-time waitresses and counter 
girls see that employees are served 
quickly. 
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Monsanto provides table service for those who want it, and this room has a stage 
complete with sound system and screen for showing employees motion pictures 


Failure of Railroads to Attract College Graduates 
Is Threat to Future of the Industry 


At its 70th annual meeting in the 
Hotel Statler, New York, The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers heard 
that the failure of the railroad industry 
to attract and retain college graduates 
mechanical engineers in _ particular 
provides a real threat to the industry’s 
future. 

This statement, based on a consensus 
of a survey of more than 75 presidents 
and faculty members of 34 recognized 
mechanical engineering institutions 
throughout the country, was made by 
Lawrence W. Wallace, a counselor on 
management, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Wal- 
lace reported that the records of any 
railroad, taken at random, would show 
that only about 2 per cent of college 
graduates employed by railroad com- 
panies remain as long as 5 years. 

The survey further indicated that col- 
lege graduates were not interested in 
railroad employment because they felt 
that there were not enough opportunities. 





Replies to queries addressed to educa- 
tors are of special interest in that they 
indicate it is within the last three decades 
the interest of college graduates in rail- 
road employment has waned. “Since 
1885,” wrote the president of one promi- 
nent institution, “of approximately 2,400 
graduates, 60 have found permanent em- 
ployment in the railroad industry. 

“From practically every graduating 
class from 1885 to 1918, 1 or more alumni 
entered railroad employment. Since 1918, 
only 14 graduates have entered railroad 
employment.” 

In this institution, the 31 years from 
1918 to date cover almost half of the 
active life of the institution with much 
larger classes, while the years prior to 
1918 account for the substantial majority 
of graduates who entered railroad em- 
ployment. It is therefore evident that 
graduates ceased to enter the industry 
in any appreciable number over 30 years 
ago. 
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Board Chairman Reports 
Directly to Employees 


John S. Zinsser, chairman of the board 
of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., believes the an- 
nual review of the company’s operations 
is of interest and importance to every 
worker. In fact, he believes that the re- 
view is so important, he, personally, re- 
ports to the employees in each of the 
company’s plants. 

Meeting with groups of about 100 em- 
ployees at a time during regular work- 
ing hours, Mr. Zinsser has given the en- 
tire working force of approximately 
1,800 employees at the Philadelphia and 
Glenolden, Pa., and West Point, N. Y., 
plants of this large pharmaceutical firm 
a report on the company’s operations 
in 1948. 

By means of charts and _ simple 
analogies, he demonstrates the vital role 
of profits, or earnings, in assuring em- 
ployees at every level of steady employ- 
ment at good pay. “A high level of earn- 
ings is the best job insurance any of us 
can have,” said Mr. Zinsser during one 
of these meetings with his employees. 
“Earnings also make it possible for our 
management to take the necessary steps 
to keep Sharp & Dohme in a good com- 
petitive position in a highly competitive 
industry; they enable us to expand our 
products, our markets, and our facilities.” 

He also pointed out that the expansion 
of research, sales, and production facili- 
ties requires money. “This we are get- 
ting from retained earnings, the amount 
over and above what we pay our stock- 
holders in dividends, and from new stock- 
holders who are willing to invest in our 
future because we have had a good earn- 
ings record in the past. 

“So, since the availability of jobs is 
dependent upon the company’s continued 
expansion and growth, and since this re- 
quires money,” he concludes, “it is clear 
that the security of our jobs depends 
upon the maintenance of a good earn- 
ings or profit picture.” 

Following the half hour it takes to 
tell the story to his employees, Mr. 
Zinsser holds a  question-and-answer 
period. 
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John S. Zinsser, Sharp & Dohme board chairman, is taking his company message 
to about 1,800 employees, reviewing operations for small groups similar to this 


Safety Contest for Children Draws Management 
And Goodrich Employees Closer Together 


Sometimes close contact between man- 
agement and labor can be achieved by 
quite a simple and direct method. An apt 
example of this sort of thing is The 
B. F. Goodrich Company’s safety contest 
for employees’ children. The contest 
which ties together safety, employees, 
foremen, and families of employees is 
sponsored by the BFG Foremen’s Club 
Safety Committee. Last year, the club 
decided to try out the idea of sponsoring 
a contest and it turned out so well it 
has now become an annual affair. 

The idea behind the contest is to 
stimulate employee thinking about safety 
by promoting safety through employees’ 
families. The boys and girls who enter 
the contest may select subjects relating 
to either on or off the job safety. Entries 
fall into two classes: Children in the 


Tables Are Turned and Personnel Bosses Take Tests 
To Learn What Job Applicants Go Through 


The forty personnel managers who at- 
tended the November conference given 
by the University of Illinois Extension 
Division, Monticello, Illinois, learned by 
experience what job applicants go 
through when they are tested for various 
jobs. These 40 men were given a series 
of tests designed to measure their ability 
for assembly line jobs, simple intel- 
ligence, clerical aptitude, and personality 
tests. Graduate students of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology administered the 
tests. 

After taking the tests, the same men 
were interviewed for jobs in a demon- 
stration of good and bad interviewing 
techniques. Another part of the program 
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was the study of application forms. Paul 
F. Gorby, manager, central personnel 
services, Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, led this session. He stressed the 
importance of fitting the application 
form to the job—a simple form for 
routine jobs and a more detailed one for 
jobs requiring considerable knowledge 
and skill. He pointed out that such 
forms should assist management in its 
need to select good employees, convince 
applicants the company is a desirable 
one in which to work, obtain basic data 
required by law, and aid in building up 
a record file on each employee for later 
purposes of promotion, !ayoffs, and so 
forth. 


fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and older 
children in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. Prizes are the same in each 
group, i.e., $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5. 
The main rule about the entries is that 
they must be either stories or cartoons or 
drawings on the subject, “Why My Mom 
and Dad Should Work Safely.” All 10 
winners become guests of an officer of 
the company for a luncheon during the 
Christmas holidays. 

The rules for the contest are simple: 

1. Parent must be an employee of BFG. 
(Families of safety committee and staff 


* excluded.) 


2. Contest will open November 1, 1949, 
and close November 30, 1949. 

3. Boys and girls in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades will compete in one group 
and those in seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades in another. Prizes for winners in 
each of the two groups follow: First 
prize, $25; second prize, $20; third prize, 
$15; fourth prize, $10; and fifth prize, $5. 

4. Only one paper or cartoon will be 
allowed. More than one will disqualify 
you. 

5. Papers may be written in pencil, ink, 
or typewritten. Drawings may be in 
pencil, crayon, ink, or color. 

6. Papers and drawings will be judged 
on the basis of originality, clarity, and 
coverage of the subject. 

7. All papers and cartoons submitted 
become the property of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company. 

8. Three disinterested judges will be 
appointed to select the winners. 

This unusual contest succeeds in doing 
two things—it brings management and 
employee closer together and it stimu- 
lates interest in safety on the part of 
the employee and his family. 
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Encouraging initial success with at- 
tempts to control the common cold among 
employees has been the experience of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Obser- 
vations have been under way among ap- 
proximately 1,000 Sylvania employees 
who volunteered to take a new anti- 
histaminic drug under strict clinical, 
scientific, and investigative procedures. 
The investigations which began the first 
of January 1949 have covered the winter 
and fall months of the year, when the 
common cold is an acute problem so far 
as employee absenteeism is concerned. 

The Sylvania research—said to be the 
first undertaken by a major industrial 
company—was supervised by Dr. H. E. 
Tebrock, the company’s medical director. 
From this research, he has released the 
following conclusions: 

1. The prompt administration of a new 
anti-histaminic drug (Anahist), one 
25mg tablet four times a day throughout 
the cold season, will in a large percentage 
of the cases actually prevent occurrence 
of the common cold in persons who 
ordinarily would have suffered one or 
more attacks without this treatment. 

2. In persons who suffer from a com- 
mon cold and who have prompt ad- 
ministration of the drug within the first 
24 to 48 hours, the drug will either abort 
the cold or will stop the progression of 
the symptoms to a point where indivi- 
duals will no longer have acute discom- 
fort and may remain on the job without 
exposing others. 

The drug, according to Dr. Tebrock, 
was administered to Sylvania employees 
on “a voluntary basis without charge 
and solely with the object of evaiuating 
its effectiveness as both a prophylaxis 
and therapeutic agent for the manage- 
ment of the common cold...Our ob- 
servations were made _ under strict 
scientific and clinical procedures and are 


Success with New Drug to Control the Common Cold 
Reported by Sylvania Electric Products 


extremely valuable as they are in keeping 
with the observations made by other in- 
vestigators of this same drug.” Dr. 
Tebrock pointed out that these new anti- 
histaminic drugs are not, of course, a 
cure for the common cold, but they 
merely alleviate the symptoms if ad- 
ministered promptly. 

According to Dr. Tebrock, estimates 
indicate that some 500 million colds will 
occur within the United States this year 
and will be responsible for the loss of 
some 60 million workdays. Other esti- 
mates show that there is a rate of two 
to five colds per person annually, with 
two out of three people suffering from 
three colds a year and one out of four 
persons having four colds a year. 

Sylvania’s willingness to experiment 
with these new anti-histaminics is, of 
course, of considerable importance to in- 
dustry, which suffers heavily each year 
from employee absenteeism because of 
the common cold. Explaining his com- 
pany’s interest in the experiment, Don 
G. Mitchell, president of Sylvania, de- 
clared that the common cold costs in- 
dustry many billions of dollars a year in 
lost wages and job effectiveness. “Recog- 
nizing this waste as well as the personal 
discomfort to our employees,” he said, 
“we welcomed the opportunity to con- 
duct the initial investigation of a drug 
offering so much promise.” He added 
that the company was particularly 
proud of those employees who voluntarily 
participated in the research—a research 
which may bring benefits not only to the 
company, but to many other industries 
throughout the country. 

The Sylvania research has not ended 
but will be continued throughout the 
coming winter thus presenting the pos- 
sibilities of additional data for the con- 
trol of absenteeism due to the common 
cold. 


Personnel Director Describes Background Needed 


For Success in Personnel Work 


According to Robert A. Moore, chair- 
man of the New York Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, employers’ insistence 
upon adequate qualifications for per- 
sonnel jobs has frozen out a large num- 
ber of poorly trained job seekers of the 
type which “got by” during the tight 
or market years. 

Two factors have been responsible for 
this tightening of standards. One is the 
rapidly growing number of aspirants 
attempting to break into the field, and 
the other is the trend toward economy 
through more efficient performance by 
personnel staffs. This trend began at the 
time of the business recession last 
summer. 

Mr. Moore, who is also personnel direc- 
tor of Columbia University, indicated 
that in addition to a liberal arts degree, 
the applicant should have taken such 
essential courses as industrial psychology, 
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wage administration, job evaluation, 
principles of personnel administration, 
basic economics and sociology. 

Ahead of any educational require- 
ments, however, employers are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Moore, looking for a serious, 
sincere interest in people. “I don’t mean 
just liking people,” said Mr. Moore, “but 
a definite practical approach to accom- 
plishing organizational objectives—hiring 
and placihg the personnel who will make 
money for the company.” 

In discussing educational requirements, 
Mr. Moore pointed out that college 
graduates cannot expect to step into 
personnel director posts directly from 
college. They will find that there is no 
substitute for experience and that their 
entry into the field usually must be by 
means of such jobs as preliminary em- 
ployment interviewers, receptionists, or 
work of this nature. 











Let us 


HELP YOU 
Reduce 


Absenteeism 


this winter! 


Combat colds and reduce ab- 
senteeism with a COLUMBIA 
GLYCO-MASTER dispersing 
GLYCO-CIDE (containing 
90% Triethylene Glycol). 


This latest scientific develop- 
ment produces Glycol vapors 
that kill air-borne bacteria and 
viruses On contact. 


Glycol vapors penetrate all 
areas—closets, cloak rooms, 
files, even desk drawers— 
making it a most effective 
weapon in reducing absentee- 
ism by controlling colds. 





A distinctive models: 


1. The Glyco-Master large portable 
industrial model—for treating up 
to approximately 50,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour. 


2. Jewel Box Model—for desk or 
table—treats up to approximately 
10,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 


3 e Furnace model—protects the whole 
building or office. 


4. Ventilating- Air conditioning model 
—tor installing in your present air- 
conditioning of ventilating system 
—special technical information on 
request. 

Columbia Chemical Company 
is one of the pioneers in the 
Glycol field. Columbia Glyco- 
Master Units are in operation 
in hundreds of large companies 
throughout America. Write to- 
day for complete information. 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 E. Erie St. Chicago 11, Illinois SUperior 7-5819 
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INSURED CHECKS FOR ALL PAYROLL SYSTEMS 
ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


THE, TRDDEP 3 D ANDO S CTS 








Visual devices on payroll check stubs point out to employees that money with- 
held can’t always be called deductions—the term would often be ‘‘investments”’ 


New Payroll Check Helps Employees Understand 
Where Their Deduction Money Goes 


Once upon a time, so the story goes, 
pay day was a simple matter for the em- 
ployer. He simply reached into his safe 
on the big day, withdrew a bag of money, 
selected the required amount and took a 
walk through the plant, putting into each 
worker’s palm the exact number of dol- 
lars for which he, the employee, had 
contracted to work. Even after the em- 
ployer began to pay his workers by check, 
the job of computing wages was a com- 
paratively easy one, for the worker’s 
specified wages and his take-home pay 
were still one and the same. 

No one has to tell an employer today 
how complicated the payroll procedure is! 
The big problem now, however, is not the 
complications that enter into computing 
the worker’s pay, but counteracting the 
effect of this smaller take-home pay. On 
pay day, the average worker looks at 
his take-home pay with bewilderment. 
Is that all he gets for working all week? 
This is the question management has to 
answer—not just once in a while, but 
week after week. Furthermore, the an- 
swer must reassure not only the worker 
but his wife as well. 

With strong possibilities of increasing 
deductions for what used to be lightly 
termed “fringe benefits”—pensions, group 


Oh, Those Aching Feet! 


According to a survey released by the 
Sole Leather Bureau, American industry 
is paying an annual bill of some $600 
million because workers in plants and 
offices suffer from sore feet. This whop- 
ping big figure includes costs of ab- 
senteeism, accidents caused by foot ail- 
ments, and lowered efficiency. 

Nearly 70 per cent of all industrial 
workers, the survey reveals, complain of 
aching feet and one worker in ten suffers 
from really serious foot trouble—serious 
enough to keep him home from his job 
anywhere from 2 to 7 days a month! 
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insurance, and social security payments 
—employers are increasingly involved 
in making the worker feel satisfied with 
his take-home pay. 

The new payroll check idea developed 
by the Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., makes it possible for the employer 
to conduct a continuous informational 
campaign on the amount of such bene- 
fits to the worker. Of course, check 
stubs showing deductions are not new 
by any means, but this particular type 
of check and stub makes it possible by 
means of visual devices to place em- 
phasis upon any specific feature in those 
deductions. By the use of a red arrow, 
for example, the employer can emphasize 
any figure he desires. This may be the 
deduction for payroll savings (Govern- 
ment bonds), insurance, annuity, excess 
for overtime, and so forth. Where the 
employer matches the amount paid by 
the worker for group insurance or social 
security payments, these facts, too, can 
be emphasized on the stub through 
special typographic treatment. 

Most important of all, it is possible to 
stress the gross pay of the worker and 
thus drive home the fact that his actual 
earnings paid by the employer are far in 
excess of his take-home pay. 


Furthermore, that “afternoon fatigue” 
which results in lowered efficiency in so 
many plants is often the result, the sur- 
vey states, of workers wearing shoes that 
are too tight. Feminine vanity seems to 
have something to do with this situation 
for while only one in every four male 
employees wears shoes which are too 
tight, the ratio for female employees is 
two out of every three. One large com- 
pany has its own employee shoe store, and 
clerks make a practice of subtracting a 
size or two from every shoe they sell to 
women. The plan apparently works, be- 
cause there have been no complaints 
about aching feet. 


Construction Workers Get 
Paid Vacation Plan 


What is apparently the first acceptable 
system for providing paid vacations for 
craftsmen who are compensated for 
hours actually worked has been put into 
operation in St. Louis, Missouri, by the 
Bricklayers, Stone and Marble Masons’ 
Local 1, AFL. Although the stamp plan 
went into effect last June, so far as the 
1,400 members of the local are concerned 
the benefits will not be realized until 
June 1950. The plan, which is being ob- 
served with interest by construction 
workers throughout the country, works 
out as follows: 

“Vacation stamps” are paid out to the 
local’s bricklayers, stone masons, tuck 
pointers, and block layers by the Mason 
Contractors Association of St. Louis. The 
stamps or vouchers are equivalent to 3 
per cent of the weekly wages of the man 
who receives them. For example, if his 
weekly pay envelope contains $100, then 
he will receive in the same envelope $3 
worth of stamps. These stamps are not 
negotiable and cannot be cashed until 
the worker has accumulated a year’s 
supply from June 1 to June 1. 

As the worker gets his stamps he puts 
them into a book and when he has a 
complete series, i.e., from June 1 in the 
previous year to June 1 of the current 
year, he has his stamp book certified by 
the arbitration board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the contractors’ organi- 
zation and leaders of the union. 

The stamp book may now be cashed, 
so the worker takes it to the Tower 
Grove Bank and Trust Company of St. 
Louis. The contractors who pay for the 
stamps also pay the bank for handling 
them, a charge which has been tentatively 
set at 3 per cent. This means that for 
every $100 worth of stamps, the contrac- 
tors pay the bank $3. In addition, they 
also pay the bank the face value of the 
stamps which are in denominations of 
10, 25, 50 cents, and $1. It has been 
estimated that the average bricklayer 
will be able to cash about $150 worth of 
stamps by June 1, 1950. 

What happens if the worker dies be- 
fore the stamps are cashed? This pos- 
sibility has been taken into consideration 
by the union which has agreed to redeem 
the stamps for cash immediately. The 
local then must carry the stamps over to 
the next June (stamps cannot be cashed 
before the June date) when the bank 
can convert them into cash. 

The plan which originated at arbitra 
tion board meetings was accepted by the 
local in lieu of a wage increase during 
the 1949 wage negotiations. Thus the 
wage scale of $2.75 an hour remained 
unchanged. 

Not only does the plan make pai 
vacations possible for the construction 
worker but it also provides a way of 
building up a savings account for the 
worker who has found it hard to save 
money because of his uncertain yearly 
income. The money in the fund is thus 
available to the worker’s family when it 
is most needed. 
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Did you ever appraise your offices, trying to see them from the viewpoint of a cus- 


tomer or prospect? Would you feel confident in doing business with a company 


similarly equipped? Does the use of modern equipment show that your manage- 


ment has facts at its fingertips? If not, better look below for the latest equipment 





Functional Desk Adapts 
To User’s Needs 


TAKE two cabinets 15 by 24 inches, 30 
inches high, and one desk top, 50 by 2414 
inches, and you have the Sect-o-desk. 
The three-piece unit is flexible because 
you can have a two-drawer letter file or 
a three-compartment cabinet in either or 
both “pedestals.” Other base cabinets 
will be available later. The Sect-o-desk 
is easily moved. If it is no longer needed, 
the two cabinets can be stacked to make 
a standard height file or cabinet. Kalmus- 
Golden, Inc., makes the unit in olive 
green or gray baked enamel on heavy- 
gauge steel. The complete desk is $49.50; 
cabinets sell separately for $21.50 each. 
Compact, the Sect-o-desk can be set up 
in a small space. 
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Plastic Covers Protect 
Much-Read Magazines 


IF YOUR reception room has magazines 
for callers to read—or if you pass your 
copy of AB along to others in your com- 
pany—transparent covers will protect 
them. The rigid covers are electronically 
sealed to the flexible backs which won’t 
peel, fray, or absorb dirt. Marador Cor- 
poration makes the binders in five sizes. 





See 18 to 20 File Cards 
At a Glance 


YOU can see 18 to 20 cards at a glance 
if they are filed in a Magne-Dex card 
tray or drawer. Through a magnet a 
number of cards are fanned out auto- 
matically so you can select one or more 
cards in a jiffy. Magne-Dex cards can be 
used in typewriters or office machines. 
Business Efficiency Aids offers the index 
file card system in a tray or drawer, 
which hold 500 and 1,000 cards respec- 
tively, ready for reference. 





Single Control Operates 
Dictating Machine 


A DICTATING machine operated by a 
single “Unicontrol” is introduced by 
Permofilux Corporation. Simple in design, 
the Tape-Riter has a magazine loading 
feature which enables the user to change 
the magnetic tape quickly without touch- 
ing it. A selective backspacer can go 
back one word or a whole sentence. 
Lightweight and portable, the unit takes 
as little space on a desk as a letterhead. 
The magnetic tape is so strong that it 
can be reused thousands of times. 
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Accounting Machine for 
Bank Bookkeeping 


TEN totals can be “remembered” simul- 
taneously in Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s new automatic bank account- 
ing machine. Speed, operating ease, and 
greater capacity for bank bookkeeping 
are the main features of the machine, 
which can be transformed into a high- 
speed listing machine in an instant. The 
whole machine was designed to help 
bankers efficiently handle a bookkeeping 
job that has doubled in the past 10 years. 


Makes Photocopies in a 
Continuous Flow 


NO DARKROOM is needed with The 
Haloid Company’s Foto-Flo Model C 
photocopying machine. Operating on a 
continuous flow principle, the machine 
speedily reproduces anything written, 
printed, drawn, typed, or photographed, 
in reduced or enlarged size at the rate of 
three 18- by 24-inch photocopies a minute. 
An automatic conveyor, which eliminates 
manual handling, feeds prints through 
the developing tank into the hypo tray. 





























The 45-second developing cycle assures 
uniform copies, cuts paper waste to a 
minimum, and saves on_ chemicals. 
Operating the machine is simple, and 
paper rolls may be changed in daylight 
without danger of exposure to light. 


Penlike Gadget Oils 
Office Machines 


A NEW spot oiler shaped like a foun- 
tain pen comes in handy for oiling office 
machines. You just depress the steel tip 
of the oiler to release a small amount of 
oil into the hole or on the surface to be 
oiled. Between oiling jobs absorbent 
material in the cap keeps the point dry. 
A transparent barrel shows the oil supply 
and is easy to refill. One filling lasts a 
long time, however, because no oil is 
wasted in use. The Pres-To oiler is a 
product of the Dill Manufacturing 
Company. 





Protects Chair Bases 
From Scratches 


PLASTIC scuff plates protect the bases 
of swivel chairs from being marred or 
scratched by heels. The chip-proof surface 
is lustrous and easily cleaned. Variegated 
walnut color blends in with the finish 
of the wood. The plates are made by The 
B. L. Marble Chair Company for revolv- 
ing chairs with “universal” type bases. 
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Low-Priced Duplicator 
: With High Output 

( 
it A STENCIL duplicator that is low in 
price and high in production is an- 
nounced by The Heyer Corporation. Sell- 
ing under $50, the Model C handles any- 
thing from post cards to legal-size paper. 
One hundred or more copies a minute 
can be made on the duplicator. Automatic 
paper feed, large capacity feed table, and 
easily set guides are some of the features 
that help produce fine duplicating work. 
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Keep Important Records 
At Your Fingertips 





A GOOD way to keep essential records 
handy is to use the desk slide with a 
visible record tray available in a Globe- 
Wernicke desk. You just pull the tray 
out when you want to refer to any 
record, push it out of sight when you’re 
through. The slide comes out when you 
want extra working surface but do not 
need the cards. 








Novel Copyholder-Lamp 
Prevents Eyestrain 


TWO-IN-ONE lamp has been designed 
especially for secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists. The fluorescent desk lamp 
sheds light on all three points of work— 
typewriter, copy, and desk. The triangu- 
lar base holds a shorthand notebook or 
any other copy. Sten-X-Lite, made by 
The Fostoria Steel Corporation, retails 
for $9.90, without fluorescent lamp. This 
practical gadget would make a good 
Christmas present for your secretary, 
instead of that unoriginal candy or 
cologne. 





Electronic Drier Dries 


Hands in 30 Seconds 


JUST insert your hands and the Elec- 
tronic Towel will dry them in less than 
half a minute. About the size of a table- 
sized radio, the drier can be attached 
to any wall and plugged into any circuit. 
The Electronic Towel works without 
levers, pedals, or switches. Wet hands 
placed in the opening set off the drying 
operation. As soon as the hands are 
withdrawn the machine shuts off auto- 
matically. Electronic Towel Corporation 
is the manufacturer. 
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PENDAFLEX® 


hanging folders 


Even in your own cabinets, 
Pendaflex hanging folders 
cut filing-and- nding time 
in half! Just empty the 
cabinet drawer, set the 
Pandaflex frame in it, and 
hang the Pendaflex folders 
on the frame. Gone are 
slumping, sagging files. In- 
stead, every folder and its 
contents are so easy to find, 
you'll wonder how you , 

ever managed without this great filing convenience! 
TODAY! Drop us a card for the name of 

necrest dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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DO/MORE 


Posture Chairs 


WITH 
PERSONALIZED 
Seating Service 


FOR... 
— EXECUTIVES 


DEPARTMENT 
HEADS 


STENOGRAPHERS 
CLERICAL STAFF 
FACTORY WORKERS 


Do/More Chairs are the 
choice of thousands—for 
comfortable sitting, and pos- 
tural aid to physical fitness, 
mental alertness. They’re 
carefully fitted to the user... 
and to his or her work! For 
counsel on your seating prob- 
lems, or for literature, write 


DOMORE CHAIR 
COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1203 
CLERICAL ELKHART, INDIANA 
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~siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1291. COMMUNITY RELATONS: 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE COMMUNITY. Plant visits and 
open-house programs are but two of 
many ways for a company to acquaint 
the community with what it is doing. 
The philosophy and objectives of com- 
munity relations are explained in this 
report made by Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. How to organize a 
community relations program is shown. 
If you want to create better understand- 
ing and cooperation between company 
and community, send for this booklet. 


* * * 


1292. ARMED ROBBERY. Are you up 
on your hold-up etiquette? If not, never 
mind Emily Post’s volume. Better read 
this handbook written by Richard L. 
Holcomb, associate professor of public 
affairs at the University of Iowa. Based 
on wide experience in police work, Hol- 
comb’s handbook covers four important 
points: How to stay alive, how to keep 
the robber’s “take” down to a minimum, 
how to catch the robber after he has 
left the scene, and what steps to take 
to avoid the situation altogether. Forty- 
four pages of useful information, sparked 
with lively cartoons on important points, 
are well worth the cost, $1. 


* * * 


1293. THE DISC’S THE THING! The 
SoundScriber Corporation’s latest book- 
let is die-cut in the shape of its dictation 
machine. This arrangement gives you a 
good picture of the streamlined design, 
simple controls, and the all-important 
green disc. Booklet shows how Sound- 
Scriber can add hours to your day, melt 
away detail work, and save at least 25 
per cent of your secretary’s time so that 
she can be of more help to you. 


* * * 


1294. FILING COSTS YOU UP TO 
TWICE WHAT IT SHOULD! This 
folder tells how Oxford Pendaflex hang- 
ing folders make it easy to find anything 


in your files. These folders hang on a 
frame with pockets for every alphabetical 
or numerical division. Your file folders 
won’t fall over on each other, hiding the 
guide tabs. The frame fits into any 
standard size filing drawer. Oxford 
Filing Supply Company, Inc., will be glad 
to send you a copy. 


. . * 


1295. HOW TO INCREASE THE 
PRESTIGE AND PULLING POWER 
OF YOUR MAIL. A Fifth Avenue 
store, a business magazine, a manufac- 
turer, a finance company, and a market 
research company made tests of the 
pulling power of various forms of post- 
age used in direct-mail advertising. The 
results are presented in a case-history 
booklet by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., along with 
extensive data from independent direct- 
mail advertising agencies and mail users. 


- * * 


1296. SHORT CUT TO SUMMER- 
TIME. Sounds good, doesn’t it? United 
Air Lines’ new travel folder lists a num- 
ber of winter vacation spots only a few 
hours away from you by plane. Halftones 
and line drawings of points of interest 
in the Southwest and Hawaii illustrate 
the booklet. Tours of the desert country 
and Southern California are offered as 
well as “package” vacations in Hawaii. 
Aloha! 


* * * 


1297. HOW TO SAVE SPACE IN 
YOUR CROWDED OFFICE. More 
filing capacity in less floor space is 
possible with Aristocrat V files. These 
files have five drawers instead of the 
usual four. The same amount of floor 
space required for one file gives you 25 
per cent more filing capacity. An inter- 
esting case, complete with photographs 
and floor diagrams, shows how Reming- 
ton Rand’s files “found” new floor space 
for a famous manufacturer. 


+ 7 . 


1298. PACKAGE RATING CHART. 
Here’s a chance to look at your packag- 
ing objectively. The 10 questions raised 
in the booklet govern packages for over- 
the-counter merchandise and will enable 
you to see them from the consumer’s 
point of view. Mass display, advertising 
value, market appeal, consumer use, cost 
and procurement, and legal aspects are 
among the points considered for judging 
the effectiveness of the package. A line 
to Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., will 
bring the booklet to you. 


* * > 


1299. THE WORKING KIT OF HAM- 
MERMILL BOND. Letterhead designs, 
matched stationery, business forms, the 
signal system, printing lay-out sheets, 
envelopes, and information about paper, 
colors, sizes, weights, finishes, are in- 
cluded in this working kit. There are 
abundant ideas here for more efficient 
and profitable use of business printing. 
Hammermill Paper Company offers the 
kit to printers and paper users. 
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12910. NEW, DECORATIVE, DUR- 
ABLE LAMIDALL. Here is a new 
paneling to beautify your office walls. 
But that isn’t all Lamidall does. The 
panel board is wear-resistant, easy to 
clean, and will not crack, chip, or peel. 
The booklet from Woodall Industries, 
Inc., illustrates many uses for this 
laminated plastic paneling. Front and 
back cover show two of the many colors 
and designs available. 


* * * 


12911. JUST A CIGARETTE ... This 
effective booklet reminds us that a 
cigarette can start a fire that may 
destroy your vital records, unless they 
are protected by a fire-tested safe. 
Facts about fire, fire insurance, and 
safes are given which are little known 
but very important. The Mosler Safe 
Company winds up its booklet with this 
thought-provoker: After the fire, will 
your records be ashes or assets? 


- * * 


12912, THE OFFICE OF TOMOR- 
ROW. A complete office lay-out in per- 
fect harmony is now possible. Rock-A- 
File modular office furniture and equip- 
ment combines efficiency, comfort, and 
beauty. This attractive booklet shows 
how adaptable modular furniture is. 
Desks, files, cabinets, bookcases, type- 
writer cabinets, storage cabinets, and 
wastebaskets are available in gray, green, 
grained walnut, or mahogany finish steel. 
Back of this Rockwell-Barnes booklet 
has a floor plan chart and scaled-to-size 
outlines of Rock-A-File Modular furni- 
ture and equipment. 


* * a 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * * 


1291. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

1292. Bureau of Public Affairs, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa ($1). 

1293. The SoundScriber Corporation, 
New Haven 4, Conn. 

1294. Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 
Clinton Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 

1295. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 

1296. United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, IIl. 

1297, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

1298. Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 

1299. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa. 

12910. Service Products Division, Wood- 
all Industries, Inc., 2035 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

12911. The Mosler Safe Company, 320 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

12912. Rockwell-Barnes Company, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, II. 
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Resolve Now to Make This 
YOUR LAST ANNUAL TRANSFER HEADACHE! 


SSS Use the DIRECT Approach to Filing— 
—— = DIRECT NAME SYSTEM 


This year, equip your current files with 

“Y and E” DIRECT NAME Filing System 
and say goodbye to record transfer 
headaches. 















































Next year, at transfer time, you simply 
move the entire contents of your file into 
storage, except for the metal tab guides. 
You re-use these sturdy guides year in 
and year out in the current files. 

The inexpensive miscellaneous folders 
that you transfer become the guides for 
your transferred records. With a new set 
of miscellaneous folders for your current 
files, you are all set for the new year. 

All year you enjoy the advantages of 
“Y and E” DIRECT NAME filing and find- 
ing. This simple system is entirely logical 
—you find by alphabet and file by num- 
ber. Anybody who can count and knows 
the alphabet can accurately operate the 
DIRECT NAME System. 


1 eal os | 





Illustration shows single drawer set of 25 
divisions. Other sets available up to 10,000 
or more alphabetic subdivisions. Consult 
the classified section of telephone directory 
for your nearest “Y and E” dealer. Look un- 
der Filing Equipment or Office Equipment. 
Or you may write us at the address below. 


Also Makers of Quality Steel Office Equipment 





WRITE DIRECT for free 
folder, Office Manual Sec- 
tion 18—“How to Prepare 
for and Transfer Records”. 





: YAWMAN n> FRBE MFG.(O. 


1042 JAY STREET © Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


If you are—and who isn’t these days—you can get the facts from American 
Business magazine. Every month, this publication tells how various companies are 
cutting their costs through better methods. New ideas and different approaches 
are described in detail and illustrated in full so that you can adapt them in 
your own business. 

Clip this coupon for your subscription to American Business magazine, and we'll 
send it either to your office or to your home. You can start saving money now 
by subscribing for 2 years—24 issues—at $7, or you can get 12 issues for 
Enclose the money, or we can bill you. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE Gitcuc "<0. "inecn 

















CITY. ZONE. STATE... 
2 yeara.___..§7 oO 1 year.._____$4 oO 
ee | 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
& the paper mills, for re-use. 








ical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. I ly adj ble. Shreds 4%” to 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 








WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 














MR EMPLOVER? 


YOU ARE INCOME TAX COLLECTOR 
. FOR UNCLE SAM 
. MAYBE FOR YOUR STATE —— 
.. MAYBE FOR YOUR CITY —— 
. MAYBE FOR ALL THREE —— 


OS W-2 (tervo) 








WITHHOLDING 
STATEMENTS 


COMBINED WITH ANY NEEDED STATE OR CITY REPORTING COPY 


CARBON 
inter. 


(J 
na 


QUICKEST * CLEANEST ¢ EASIEST TO PREPARE 


WILL LIGHTEN YOUR LOAD! 


SEND NOW For SAMPLES AND NEW LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS co., inc. 
Mokers of Better Business Forms Since 1897 
216 WILLIAM ST NEW YORK 7, N. Y 
PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY + NEWARK 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











MEW BOOKS 


MAKING CONFERENCE PRO- 
GRAMS WORK. By M. F. Stigers. 
Conferences in industry are useful from 
two major points of view: Production 
and training. Application of the confer- 
ence technique in each case is slightly 
different, but there are many points of 
similarity—enough, in fact, so that a 
thoroughly trained conference leader is 
qualified to handle either type. Professor 
Stigers, long-time teacher trainer, con- 











ference leader, and conference leader | 


trainer, has made an intensive study of 
the mechanics of conference programs 
and has directed his book to this area. 
As Associate Professor of Trade and 
Industrial Education at Purdue Univer- 


sity he has long worked in cooperation | 


| with industries in the area setting up 


conferences. 
The main concern of this volume is 
the training of conference leaders for 


industry. Some attention is given to the | 


use of conference methods in school work, 
but this seems mostly for the purpose 
of showing their usefulness as training 
or training administration devices. Care- 
ful training of conference leaders is a 
keystone of successful conference pro- 
grams, as Professor Stigers points out. 
With well-trained leaders and a care- 
fully organized program most industries 
can benefit greatly from use of confer- 
ence methods at all personnel levels to 
smooth out production kinks and stream- 
line methods. Industrial organization and 
management series. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $3.50. 


HANDBOOK OF PATENTS. By Harry 
Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. Patent law and the 
development of practices in the United 
States for handling patents are the scope 
of this volume. Mr. Toulmin, highly 
qualified to do this kind of research, 
has amassed a wealth of material. Prob- 
ably few businessmen will want to read 
the whole book, for there is a good deal 
of detail. But it can be expected to 
provide most of the data required by the 
average businessman on any particular 


topic in the field. It has been carefully | 


divided into well-titled sections and 
thoroughly indexed. Patent laws as re- 
vised May 1, 1947; a patent laws index; 
and Rules of Practice of the United 
States Patent Office for May 1, 1947, 
are included as appendices. Ideal for 
reference. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. $9.00. 


Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone’ on your 
hone and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone 
annoyance; yy 
hearing. 250,000 use: 
Specify E-I or Pa as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Sean 707, 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


















PTUROGER GROCERY COMPARY 
CLEVELAND 


Why Pay More? 


Why use expensive equipment for storing 
those ‘‘seldom referred to”’ inactive records. 
Their very inactivity demands the lowest 
possible cost for efficient storage. 


LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes are de- 
signed and priced to do this job both effi- 
ciently and economically. Their ability to do 
this job is proved by an accumulation of 
over 89,000 satisfied users. 






CATALOG 


Write today for 
New Catalog of 
Record Storage 
Products and 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


41918 


7205S aca Street, Chicago, III. 








For Your MAILING LIST... 


MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$2450 plus Fed tox 
(Supplies Extra) “ 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 

NO INK 







Par appid. for 


Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 
easy to use. 

Will also print from 
typed labels attached 
to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer or write to — 


flidon rddosee C2 


$508-A Excelsior Ave. . Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


517-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 

















Ne. 2 PERFECT 
LAYBACK 









WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. P e Westport « Conn. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. <a Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 


/ ou FILE 
» SIGNALS 








For Sale 


One (1) Burroughs style 720610 nae 
Accounting Computing Machine, purchased i 
1946, and i One (1) Burroughs style 72013 Type- 
writer Accounting Computing Machine, pur- 
chased in 1948. Both machines used for pay- 
roll, stock records, accounts receivable and 
accounts payable. CLOPAY CORPORATION, 
Clopay Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Postcard soee sm A 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





| Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY | 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 








Excentives Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- | 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


Magazine Specialists 














HOW TO HAVE AN EMPLOYEE 


MAGAZINE WITHOUT HEADACHES 





Now, at last, you can have the full benefits 
of an employee magazine without employee 
magazine headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING @ NO EDITOR 

@ NO PLATES @ NO PAPER 

@ NO ART WORK @ LOW Cost 
Pin this adver to your a and 





mall today for full particulars about the plan 
that gives you the full advantages of an em- 
ployee without 





ploy 








The Gureau is the world’s largest preéucer 
of 





H BUREAU 


L RESEARC 








Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 











SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable jabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by aah Hardware Co., 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr, Box 636, Exeter, Nebr. 
Help Wanted 


WANTED 
EXPERIENCED DEPT. STORE 
ACCOUNTANT 
OFFICE MANAGER 
CONTROLLER OR ASSISTANT 

Qualified to supervise all accounting 

operations of a retail business. 5 or 

more years experience necessary. State 
in own handwriting background and 
salary expected. Store located in East 

Texas area. Box 1291, AMERICAN 

BUSINESS. 


Labels—AIll Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE mmmm ENGRAVED ems — 


TOMPHINS: 

















LAGEL 


SERVICE 
3211 to 1S FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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OORING AMEND «ZZ. 
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= is all set for one of the biggest 
holiday booms it has experienced, and the 
goose hangs high. The danger is that business- 
men will now become too optimistic and 
overbuy and overexpand. It should be re- 
membered that we are currently enjoying (?) 
another dose of inflation, and that the long- 
term outlook is still uncertain. No one knows 
for sure, least of all the economists, which way 
the cat is going to jump. We are dealing with 
wealth in motion, not wealth in mass. The ad- 
ministration’s position on deficit financing, if 
it means overspending to the tune of $5 billion 
annually, could cause inflation of unpredictable 
magnitude. The printing presses, once started, 
might be impossible to stop. On the other hand, 
the world trend is deflationary, and _ it 
seems improbable that declining world prices 
will not eventually depress prices in the hard- 
money countries, including our own. Which 
force will gain the ascendancy and when, is the 
all-important question and the answer is any- 
one’s guess. But of this we can be sure: Good 
business will continue well into the new year, 
and there will be plenty of people with money 
in the bank to buy what they have been made 
to want. The annual rate of savings in the 
United States for the first 6 months of 1949 
was $16.6 billion compared with $8.8 billion in 
the same period last year. The “pent up” de- 
mand we talked so much about has become 
“unpent.” Now is the time to make people 
want more of the things you sell. The coming 
year will be the salesman’s year. 


The Next Congress 


Louis Ruthenburg, Servel’s farsighted 
chairman, thinks it is time businessmen quit 
griping about the rising tide of statism and do 
something about it. “Unless American business 
management,” he said, “can recreate a climate 
favorable to the competitive system, our best 
laid plans will come to naught.” That, we 
think, is putting it mildly. Organized labor 
boasts that it will spend $14 million to elect a 
pro-union Congress next year. Those opposed 
to bloc government will no doubt meet this 
challenge. But the real job, as we see it, must 
be done at the precinct level, and it is a selling 
job. It means taking enough personal interest 
in politics to be sure that the key precincts in 
your district have precinct captains, regardless 
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of party affiliations, who believe in the Ameri- 
can way and are awake to the dangers inherent 
in a socialistic state. These precinct captains 
must be adequately financed so that they can 
do the job. At present few of them have any 
funds with which to work. It takes money to 
organize doorbell-ringing crews, to supply 
watchers at the polls, to get out the stay-at- 
homes on primary and election days. It takes 
money to furnish workers with educational 
printed material, to buy advertising space in 
the local newspapers, and to circularize polling 
lists. Unless business leaders in each con- 
gressional district organize now, as they are 
doing here in Chicago, to make sure that every 
independent voter understands the issue at 
stake and votes, they will have none but them- 
selves to blame for the form of government we 
have in the years ahead. 


Pensions and Trees 


Somebody has said “‘pensions don’t grow on 
trees.” The money to make up the $100 a 
month retired workers are to receive under the 
Ford plan, now being widely adopted by in- 
dustry, must come from either raising prices 
or from new savings. The theory that it will 
come from profits is fine, but we operate under 
a profit and loss system. Since raising prices 
these days is likely to force a company out of 
its markets, most businessmen prefer to finance 
pensions out of operating savings, if that is at 
all possible. To be sure there are business 
enterprises which have hammered costs down 
to the point of diminishing returns. But there 
are others, and most of us don’t need to look 
too far to find them, where it would still be pos- 
sible to make savings which would, in large 
part, absorb the increased costs. That happy 
result, however, cannot be secured by clinging 
to outmoded methods, cluttering up our plant 
and offices with worn-out, inefficient machines 
and appliances, and refusing to consider 
changes which might reduce the cost of dis- 
tributing our products. As labor costs increase, 
so does the trend toward modernizing business 
methods. For in a period when less efficiently 
managed and equipped competitors must raise 
prices or go under, those who have placed them- 
selves in a position to hold down prices and still 
come out with a small profit, find themselves 
on the gravy train.—J.C. A. 
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“It’s all here in this booklet. And I’ve 
personally checked with firms large and 
small that have changed to National 
Mechanized Accounting. They showed 
me savings of from 20°; to 40%. In some 
cases the savings repaid their entire in- 
vestment within a year— and then went 
on paying a substantial yearly return 
through reduced operating costs. 

‘“‘These modern National systems give 
information not available before— infor- 
mation leading to cost reductions. 

‘“‘We can cut our accounting costs just 


r 


"Here's how we can 
make a big cut in our 
accounting costs !" 


as they did...and at the same time get 
more profit-making information. 

“A capital investment that will prof- 
itably reduce expenses is always justified 

and is just as important as a capital 
investment to increase business. 

‘“‘We’ve talked about reducing costs 
now let’s do something about it!”’ 

* * * 

Learn the savings you may expect from 
National Mechanized Accounting. Call 
your local National representative a 
systems analyst. No cost or obligation. 


Get this FREE 
booklet, “‘How to Save 
Money on Your 
Accounting,’ shown in 
the picture above. Ask 
your local National 
representative, or write 
to the Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY Wationau 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 









































Helping Salesmen to Keep 
“One Step Ahead” 


To provide its sales personnel with an effective new 
sales tool, the F. C. Russell Company dramatized the ex- 
clusive features of its combination storm and screen sash 


in a full color motion picture, “One Step Ahead.” 


By getting a national understanding of the extra values 
in custom-tailored sash, this motion picture—profession- 


Je ally produced by The Jam Handy Organization—is help- 


JAM HANDY ing Russell Company salesmen keep “one step ahead.” 


“One Step Ahead” 


PRESENTATIONS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE @ SLIDE FILMS ¢ TELEVISUALS © MOTION PICTUR:S 
NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON, D.C. 6 PITTSBURGH 22 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 8 
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